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TeaN A large number of exact tests, made 
| by various banks and business organ- 
izations, many of them the leaders in 
their respective fields, it has been 
proven that McDonald Gravity-Lock Binders 
pay for themselves within one year’s time. In 
numerous cases, the tests show a saving of 
two or more minutes to the operation of a 
single Gravity-Lock Binder. Multiply this 
saving by the number of times a Binder is 
handled, also by the total number of Binders 
used, and you will readily appreciate why it 
is said of McDonald Gravity-Lock Binders 
‘‘They pay for themselves.” Ina very careful 
test made recently by a large eastern organiza- 
tion, the McDonald Gravity-Lock Binder won 
200 points out of a possible 235. The nearest 
competing binder won only 50 points. This is 
proof that McDonald Binders are best. You owe 
it to your own organization to get the facts. 
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National Charge Phones 


are used to authorize all charges in Winnipeg 
store of Hudson’s Bay Company 














A number of National Accounting Machines are used for 
instaliment and accounts receivable payments 


HE Winnipeg store of Hudson’s Bay Company 
is an example of a store completely equipped 
to the last detail to serve its customers. 


Cash sales are handled on National Cash Registers, 
charge sales on National Charge Phones and 
accounts receivable and deferred payments are 
recorded on National Accounting Machines. 


“The O. K. system is very satisfactory,” comments 
the credit manager, “it is the largest in the 
Dominion and no difficulty has been experienced 
at any time in taking care of peak loads. 


“The accounts receivable machine has speeded up 
the handling of customers’ payments and reduced 
overhead. The two machines used for installment 
accounts have cut overhead in this connection 
50% and have eliminated the next day’s 
‘hang-over’ of posting.” 

The results which have made this installation 
such a success are available to any department 
store. Our Department Store Division at Dayton 
or our representative in your city will be glad 
to give complete information. 








The authorizers’ switchboards through which 
all charges are approved 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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California An Inspiration 
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ECAUSE the citizens of California 
possess the great virtues of loyalty 
and enthusiasm to a superlative 

degree, we are inclined to discount 
their boast of leadership in many things. 
But there is no question as regards their 
record in Credit organization. The 
vision of the Retailers and Credit 
executives of California to use credit as 
a great selling force, and yet surround 
it with all possible safeguards to pre- 
vent abuse was no idle dream. 
Optimism, coupled with Performance, 
has made California one of the best 
organized statesin the Union. 75 Credit 
Bureaus affiliated with the National 
Retail Credit Association makes it the 
leading state in Bureau membership. 


California has been a loyal and con- . 


sistent supporter of the National Retail 
Credit Association. From its Credit 
leaders it has furnished a National 
President, a National Vice President, 
a National Secretary, and two National 
Directors, as well as leaders in Com- 
mittee work for all Association activi- 
ties. One of our successful Conventions 
was held in Los Angeles in 1926. 

In membership, California ranks 
third, being exceeded only by Missouri 
and Ohio. It made the largest net gain of 
any State in membership for the past 

ear. 

California has built well. For several 
years it has laid the foundation of its 
Credit structure by developing its 
Bureaus. At the Conference of Credit 
executives and Bureau Managers, held 
in Oakland in April, a State Associa- 
tion was organized, and officers elected. 
This means that eventually every Re- 
tailer in California will be a member of 
the State Association affiliated with 
the National, a most perfect combina- 
tion for the elimination of the unde- 
sirable Credit risk, the promotion of 


uniform terms and standardized 
practices. 

Mr. Frank Batty, Credit Manager 
of Hale Brothers, San Francisco, was 
elected President. He is a man of ex- 
ceptional ability and largely responsi- 
ble for the achievements which have 
been recorded in California during the 
past few years.. Under his leadership 
California will go forward and upward 
in all things relating to sound Credit 
practice. This will mean increased 
sales,more prompt turnover of Accounts 
Receivable, and less grief for the 
Retailers. 

Many California cities operate under 
a community Credit Policy. She now, 
through this organized effort, is apply- 
ing the same principles to the entire 
State. 

California is an inspiration to all 
those interested in Better Credits. The 
record of its achievements is an en- 
couragement to the officers and direc- 
tors of the National Retail Credit 
Association, and for that reason this 
issue of the Credit World has been 
designated as “California” number. 
We had hoped to include in this num- 
ber the entire proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia State Conference, but even after 
adding eight additional pages, we were 
forced to leave for future issues, many 
educational, constructive and inspira- 
tional features. | Watch for them in 
future issues. They should be read by 
every member. 

California is held up to you as an 
example of what may be done through 
complete co-operation. 


cq 
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The Growth of the Chain Store; 
Its Effect on the Credit Manager 


By JOHN B. GUERNSEY, Vice-President Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


HIS is an interesting subject: “The Growth of 
the Chain Store; Its Effect on the Credit Man- 
ager.” Its interest is partly due to the fact that 

it is supposed to be mysterious. If we can get a little 
of the mystery out of the chain store we will begin 
to accept it with better grace. 

In the first place, the term “Chain Store” is a mis- 
nomer. Any combination of two, three, four or more 
stores, under one management, is called a chain. There 
are any number of chains around the country and the 
majority of them have just a few units which do not 
amount to a hill of beans. That is not a proper show 
ing of statistics, not a proper showing of the strength 
of chains as against competition of the regular, or- 
dinary, independent stores. Nevertheless, it is a very 
decidedly growing means of distribution and it will 
have continuous growth for the reason that it is basic- 
That 
is a statement on which someone might want to take 
When I talk I am not talking from the 


chain store angle. 


ally sound; there is no getting away from that. 


issue with me. 
I am talking from the angle of the 
independent stores, the regularly organized, full-serv- 
ice credit department stores and independent specialty 
stores. 

I want to start off by reminding you of the fact 
that between 1900 and 1920, production as a class, 
developed amazingly in efficiency. You will recall 
up to I9I4 
a good deal of talk on the matter of scientific man- 
agement in production, increased use of machinery and 


that that was a period when there was 


more efficient production, in all branches. 

Then the war came and they were called upon to 
produce abnormally. Facilities were increased very 
much and in that period the production machinery of 
this country grew to a point beyond the normal de- 
mands of the country. If you will recall, that period 
was from 1914 to 1920. Retailing didn’t keep up with 
it. There was no occasion to do so. Then, the man 
who was a poor merchandiser made the most money 
because he had the heaviest stocks and the more stocks 
he had, the more profit he made. That was lovely and 
there was a premium on inefficiency. 

Then came the end of the war, with tremendous 
overproduction and oversupply of all kinds of goods 
everywhere. Retailers were called upon to distribute 
under pressure and the average department store, the 
average independent retailers were not prepared for 
that pressure. Chain store development was greater 
during that period than it ever was before. Just keep 
that in mind. 


The first chain store in this country started in 1859 


—the A. and P. 


You will probably remember the old 


A. and P. red wagons with the 
good looking horses they used 


and the diamond shaped 


P. insignia on the sides. They 
grew up in this country like 
mushrooms. They were the first 
chain. They started in 1859 


grew up to what they 
are at the present time, 
with their 18,000 stores, 
or units, in this country 
alone. The average cap- 
ital investment in_ that 
kind of store is $2,200. 

Soon after that came 


the Five and Ten Cent: 


Stores. That was a sec- 
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ond development. The third development was the gro- 
cery chain. The fourth was the cigar chain and the 
next was the drug chain, since that time the cigar 
chains have been left way behind by others carrying 
other types of merchandise handled on the chain store 
basis and distributed largely. 

There was the variety store—the Five and Ten Cent 
Store, such as Kresge, and Woolworth. Here are 
just a few figures to give you an idea of what we are 
talking about. There are at the present time 125,000 
retail units managed under the chain plan. 

A few outstanding classes are: 


i ME cen wcuteiin eae bie ce eae 18,000 stores 
Oe 2 ee er 73,000 =“ 
TO-R LOTT COOIO onc ieccc ca cccssccns 10,000“ 
PRE icekinaventvawseedseaers 7,250 “ 
ee eee re ae 4,200 “ 
AE CD 3 sidesins SAK ches Seated es 3,100 “ 
ee errr er er rrr T 2,500 “ 
Jewelry and optical chains ........... 2,250 “ 


Over ten per cent of that growth came about within 
the last year. That ties on to what I said awhile ago: 
That the expansion of the chain stores came about 
through necessity, following the war, of finding a 
means of outlet for surplus production of the manu- 
facturers all over the country. We weren’t on the job 
and didn’t do it and the chain stores were forced into 
being because of that pressure. Many a man who is 
a chain store man today was a grocery clerk four years 
ago. That is a fact. It is surprising. 

Now, central buying is the outstanding character- 
istic of the chains. There isn’t much else to distin- 
guish them. If you have a group of stores under one 
ownership, and each store is operated independently 
and does its own buying, that isn’t a chain; that is a 
group of independent stores owned by the same inter- 
ests. Schlesinger is an example of that and Hale’s 
is a fairly good example. That type of so-called chain 
stores is not a chain at all. 

The outstanding characteristic of the chain is the 
fact that it centralizes merchandise operations, its 
thinking and planning, and its units simply become 
outlets for merchandise which they have decided to 
carry for special reasons and they have bought to dis- 
tribute. It is really a reversal, in a way, of the pro- 
cess of thinking that department stores build on. 

The department store, you know, is built today on 
the law of general average. Each department works 
on a general average with a certain list. In that list 
are a certain number of lines that they carry that do 
not pay their way and others that do pay and they get 
an average between them. We all have been operat- 
ing on the law of general average. 

The chain store comes along and picks out of our 
total list which we carry, things that give them a turn- 
Over, the things that produce the profit. They are 
gtadually tightening up and taking the things that 
bring the most profit and things that turn over the 
easiest and they specialize with them. 
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Grant’s is quite a chain now. They are about the 
third largest business in the country of their kind and 
are very successful. They are cheap stores but have 
a high-grade management and organization. W. T. 
Grant was a department store man, a buyer. He grad- 
uated from that into a merchandiser and his experi- 
ence soon proved to him that in every department in 
the group, he was merchandising, a number of items 
turned over faster and were capable of a much more 
rapid turnover. These could be sold at a reduced 
mark-up if it were not for the drag of slower items. 
Instead of saying that the average of the department 
had to be thirty-three and this merchandise had to be 
thirty-three ; if those lines could be based on a mark- 
up of, say, twenty, with three times the turnover, they 
would make more money. He tried to get his own 
store to see this, but they couldn’t see it. 

He also discovered that whenever he could group 
certain merchandise at a price of twenty-five, fifty 
cents and a dollar, it sold much more rapidly. On 
those two simple principles he built that chain of Grant 
stores, and he is right, of course. 

Mr. Penney started from a different angle. Mr. 
Penny had as much to discourage him as any man 
could ever have in his early experience. He wasn’t 
getting anywhere, but he wasn’t discouraged a bit. He 
felt he was right. He finally bought a third interest in 
a little store way up in Wyoming, in a little mining 

‘ town. The store was only 
doing $25,000 to $30,000 
= a year, and was only serv- 
ing a little mining town. 
This store dealt largely 
in men’s work clothes 
* , and the kind of things 






that miners’ wives 
wanted to buy — 
calico, heavy work 
shoes and things 
like that. So, in 
bumping his head 
Merchandise sold more rapidly 


against that wall 
if it could be grouped at 


and trying to find 
: twenty-five, fifty cents and a 
his way out, he datiec. 








found that the big store in the nearby town was able 
to buy the same things cheaper. He decided that if 
he could get a little more volume in those purchases, 
to equal that of the store in the nearby city, he would 
be on an equal basis with them. In an attempt to 
build up a volume of his purchases he did this: Cut 
down his line as far as he could. That meant that 
whatever amount of money he had to buy with, he 
concentrated in buying in two or three items with it, 
which was better than buying a number of them. 

Then he tried to get a number of small stores to see 
the same thing and buy with him, and they couldn’t 
see it. So eventually he bought another store and 
then another, for he had discovered principles there 
that have since become as basic and fundamental as 
any principles in distribution. He developed price 
lining, standard stocks, rapid turnover, through neces- 
sity, and as soon as he discovered the advantage that 
he had he went ahead and developed along those lines 
and today those stores are just as definitely based on 
those principles as when he started, twenty-eight years 
ago, in IQOT. 

Mr. Penney today has 1,250 stores, and they will 
open 250 more this year, making a total of 1,500 
stores, and their volume will be $200,000,000 a year. 
They are real stores, too. 

You know, the J. C. Penney Company are opening 
larger and larger stores all the time. J. C. Penney’s 
management is the outstanding management in the 
country. 

That doesn’t mean that the independent store is in 
any sense doomed, as an independent, but it does mean 
that from now on there is going to be no room for 
inefficiency. There will be no room for family fights, 
or internal politics and hemming and hawing; you have 
got to hit the ball all the time, with no margin to play 
with. 

This is an illustration: When I go into J. C. Pen- 
ney’s, I buy merchandise that I know is everything 
they say it is—prices are right, but service is not par- 
ticularly good, and there is no attempt to sell mer- 
chandise from the style or fashion appeal, but rather 
because it is good merchandise. They feel, “Here it 
is; it is wonderful value, so take it.” Or else, I may 
go to some other store in town and get the advantage 
of a charge account and have my stuff delivered, and 
the clerks seem a little more friendly and there is a lit- 
tle more atmosphere of sophistication about the store. 
One is all value at a price. The other is value and 
service at a little higher price. We have to keep the 
margin right down to the value of service and atmos- 
phere. Isn’t that a fair summary of the situation? 

All we are offering the public for the difference in 
price is something different from the chain in service. 
That means intelligent service, delivery, charge ac- 
counts. How much is that going to be worth to the 
public? How much are they going to pay to get that? 
I am referring now to the typical full-service retailer 
as against the chain. 
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I am referring to the retailer for two reasons: The 
chain is built on the principle that they have only the 
merchandise that sells rapidly. That means that the 
department store or retailer must merchandise his 
service to the public. That is one principle. The 
chain does not give credit and does not deliver, and 
they get away with it. The chain doesn’t go in for 
elaborate fixtures or nice stores with plenty of at- 
mosphere, but everything is clean and nice and that 
is all there is to it. And the result of it is that they 
are able to get their operating expenses down. There 
is no secret about operating that kind of store. You 
can do it just as well as they can. 

Getting down to the question: “How much is it 
costing to distribute by the chain method as against 
the distributing cost of stores that give full service 
and are what we might call “Typical Department 
Stores,’ or ‘Specialty Stores’ of the country”? Now 
the question immediately comes up: “How much 
does Credit Cost? How much does delivery cost?” 
As to your credit cost, I would say that it costs you 
two and a quarter per cent of your store sales, on the 
average. But I say that is not increased expense. If 
you are doing fifty per cent cash and fifty per cent 
credit, that would mean that one and one-eighth should 
be added to the mark-up. That is gross, but there 
are many other compensating features that you all 
know about that, which reduce this gross to little or 
nothing. 

There are many offsets in the other expenses. It 
does not stand out at the bottom of the expense list 
as an increased expense. I don’t want to enumerate 
those things because it would be reiterating what you 
all know. 

You all know the difference between the attitude 
of a cash customer and a credit customer. You know 
how much you can depend upon a credit customer. 
A customer that comes into your store and has a 
charge account feels you have a personal interest in 
her. That is altogether different in a cash store. 
There is that compensating element there that offsets 
to some extent the cost of credit. Then, again, a cash 
store must advertise considerably more than a credit 
store to do the same amount of business. That is 
something that you cannot get away from. I do not 
want to use any figures or names, but I know a number 
of stores on the Coast that bear that out. We have 
about a half-dozen big cash stores in the country 
whose figures bring out the facts conclusively. So 
that I can make this statement: That a store giving 
credit, under good management and well organized, 
using the facilities of a cooperative reporting bureau, 
is not under any handicap as against the cash store. 
That can be proved and we know it. 

But we must face the propaganda that the chain 
store is spreading around the country: That it is 
cheaper to buy for cash than for credit. What they 
mean is that it is cheaper to buy from them than it 


Turn to page 18, please 
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The Constructive Collection Policy 


By WALLACE C. STONEMAN, Collection-Manager, O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. 


San Francisco, California 


ment so delicate it will register the 

heat of a candle ten miles away. 
Helium, that strange and wonderful gas, 
was first discovered on the sun 93 million 
miles distant. Those marvelous men of 
science have measured and weighed about 
everything in the universe from the in- 


S CIENCE, we are told, has an instru- 


finitesimal portion with- 
in the atom, to the sun - 
itself and all the heaven- 
ly bodies. The elements SS 
of which they are com- -. 
posed are no_ longer aes 
secret, and distances are Pu wae 
measured in millions of L 
light years. 
Yet, we as_ credit = 
scientists, can not seem ——_— — 























to find the answer to = 
what appears to be the a 





simple question of why 
many customers do not | 
pay their accounts « 
promptly. But, let no We] 
one scoff, for ours is a . 
more difficult problem. 














We deal not with known factors that remain more or 
less constant, but with the greatest variable factors 
known, human nature, human emotions and human 
conditions. Ours is not a problem of mathematical 
calculation, but of that intangible something that 
weaves itself through the entire warp and woof of 
society. 

For the benefit of the critic who says it can be 
done, and that definite answers can be found, let us 
compare the workings of science in a field that is 
more analogous to our problem. For years, science 
has endeavored to lay bare the secret and source of 
life. Why has it not succeeded? For two reasons; 
the man of sentiment says it is because the giving of 
life seems to be reserved for an all wise Creator, 
and is too sacred to entrust to the bungling hand and 
inferior brain of man. The scientist says it is be- 
cause he is frustrated at the very moment of dis- 
covery by the intense heat of the light which burns 
and destroys the protoplasm under the microscope. 
At that moment his trail ends, for he is no longer 
prying into the mystery of life, but merely inspecting 
such commonplace substances as salt, lime and a bit 
of phosphorus. The marvelous thing he sought has 
slipped away and left him check-mated. Defeated, 




















he turns to another 
branch of science and 
pleads for “cold-light,” 
a light which nature pro- 
duces in fire-flies, glow- 
worms and in many fish 
in the dark depths of the 
sea. 

Thus it is to a large 
extent in credit and col- 
lection work. The sub 
stances with which we 
deal change from day to 
day, and from year to 
year. We assume, in 
good faith, that we are 
dealing with certain con- 











ditions, only to discover 
that conditions have sud- 
denly changed, and our 
formula and calculations 
are all wrong. 
Collection pressure 
brings to light the fact 








low prices, etc 





that persons who for 
years had substantial in- 
comes, now eke out a 
bare existence from half-vacant antiquated property, 
laden with tax bills and mortgages. A home is dis- 
rupted by domestic difficulty, and the man who has 
always paid promptly and cheerfully, suddenly be- 
comes a credit outlaw and says, “Make me pay if you 
can.” The man who has plugged along for years 
becomes dissatisfied and ambitious. He quits his 
good job, starts in business for himself, becomes in- 
volved and sees bankruptcy as his only way out. With 
the best of resolutions, he promises to pay all per- 
sonal accounts which he seldom or never does. Those 
losses will always be with us and follow the general 
law of averages. They cannot be prevented unless 
a credit manager be a prophet or a seer. And many 
of them can never be collected unless a collection 
manager be possessed of some kind of magical knowl- 
edge unknown to most of us. 

A constructive collection policy is one which pro- 
duces a fair collection return with the least ripple of 
complaint, a maximum of good business, and a min- 
imum of loss. A large store should send out forty 
or fifty thousand letters in the course of a year and 
receive only five or six serious complaints. Those 
will be from hyper-sensitive customers who are almost 
offended when they receive only the regular monthly 





statement If there is a larger percentage of com- 
plaint, there is probably something wrong with the 


letters and they should be carefully analyzed for what 


may be a wrong psychological twist not at all intended 
by the writer. 

This unexpected feature in a letter can be illustrated 
by the following incident. In w riting a letter to send 
out on inactive accounts, the advertising manager of 


store thought it would be a good idea to ask 


the customer why the account had not been used, and 
to combine this answer with advance notice of a 
“Sale Therefore, one sentence reads about as fol 
lows If vou answer this letter you will receive ad 
vance tice of the sale.” In making this statement, 
he was not only holding a club over the customer, but 
placing before her an incomplete psychological equa 
tion. In her mind, the customer probably, unconsct 
ously, completed the equation. “If 1 do not answet 
I will receive notice of the sale.” “Very well,” 
she probably thought, “vou can keep your notice, be 
cause mail box is now full of them from many 
other stores.” 

It | been my observation that the first letter is 
the one which gives rise to practically all serious com 
plaints The indignant customer who calls and says 
she received an insulting letter, invariably places be 
fore you as evidence, your mildest letter No. 1 of the 


series Of form letters. The secret of remaining out 
of difficulty in collection work lies almost entirely in 
that first letter. It should be so impersonal, so gen 
eral, and so toned down, as to enable you to send it 
to practically any customer without giving offense. 
If the customer accepts the first letter without com- 
plaint and without withdrawing her patronage, it is 
quite probable that no offense will be taken at suc 
ceeding collection letters, even though they become 
stronger and stronger up to the point where you state 


Leaders of the Oakland, Cal., Retail Credit Granters 
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legal action will be taken. ‘This first letter is the 
screen which sifts out those over-sensitive customers 
who are always waiting for the slightest excuse to 
express their wrath. 

In somewhat inactive accounts, the proper collec- 
tion work, of course, endeavours to lead the customer 
to again use the account. Except in unusual instances, 
the diplomatic collection manager will never tie a string 
to this invitation by making it conditional upon pay- 
ment. It is assumed that the average intelligent cus- 
tomer has enough consideration for business practice 
to realize that payment is expected before the account 
is used. (Occasionally we are fooled, there is a slip- 
up in the authorization, and the laugh is on the col- 
lection man. ) 

\Vhen accounts reach the final stage of collection 
work, the best collection policy is the one that collects 
them, if possible. It is here that the mettle and re- 
sourcefulness of the collection manager are put to the 
real test. One of the greatest qualifications of a col- 
lection manager and one of the secrets of keeping 
losses at a minimum, is in knowing when to stop fool- 
ing along with a debtor and place the account for 
legal action. 

The theoretical writer of collection letters tells us 
a great deal about building good-will at the same time 
we are collecting accounts. We are told to harp upon 
and hold before the customer the wonderful service, 
the marvelous merchandise, low prices dependent upon 
prompt payment, and other features supposed to show 
how magnanimous we are and how happy the cus- 
tomer should feel in having an account with us. At 
the risk of calling down the wrath and criticism of the 
“dyed-in-the-wool good-willers,” I wish to go on 
record as saying I do not believe collection 
letters should be diluted with that kind of in- 


sincere piffle. It is not only what is com- 
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monly called as a lot of “bologna,” but a 
whole “string of frankfurters,’ and the customer 
knows it. 

I do not know how busy others may be, but I do 
know that we are too busy to solicit complaints and 
arguments. The customer may not recall the time she 
waited three days for the delivery of a purchase, or 
she may have forgotten the particular coat that did not 
give satisfaction, and she knows many customers who 
owe accounts more over due than her account, and 
who are never bothered about them, according to 
neighborly gossip. But rest assured she is apt to 
remember and tell you all about it in a six page letter, 
with no check attached, if you prod and puff too much. 

Every department and every person in a store should 
never Miss an opportun- 
ity to build good-will. It 
is the chief function of 
the sales, advertising, 
new business, 
and _ credit 
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Domestic Commerce under date of March 25, 1929. 
Based on a unit of 100, customers ceased to deal with 
grocery, drug, and dry goods stores for the following 
reasons : 
































This gives the management first prize when it comes to losing customers. 


departments. The chief function of the collection 
division is to collect accounts in a courteous and 
gentlemanly manner, and not to break down good-will. 

What is goodwill, or why do customers trade at 
your store? It is one of the great unsolved mysteries. 
Most stores are so happy to have good customers that 
few surveys are made to ascertain just why the manna 
is brought and placed at their feet. But when cus- 
tomers withdraw their patronage, that is an entirely 
different story. Surveys in plenty are made or at- 
tempted, and sometimes astounding conditions are 
brought to light. Here are the figures of a question- 
naire survey completed by the School of Business 
Administration, University of Oregon, and published 
in the Bulletin of the United States Department of 
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Misrepresentation of goods ..............0+005: 5 
Reluctance to exchange goods .............0.06. 4 
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(You will notice that no accounts were closed be- 
cause customers received insulting collection letters, 
a very good showing you will admit.) Right here we 
will ask Mr. Westberg to take back with him our 
compliments to collection managers of the PNW 

Let us be “good sports” and hang the 7% loss due 
to errors on to the credit department, even though the 
report does not state they were all billing errors or 
other accounting mistakes. 
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This gives the management 
first prize when it comes to los- 
The score is the 
41% 
prices, delay in service, poor 


ing customers. 
neat figure of for high 
quality of goods, poor advertis- 
ing, and wrong policy of man- 
agement, because these are 
problems of administration and 
which should be 
solved. If the 


management is also charged with 


mechanics 
studied and 


tricky methods, store appearance 
and reluctance to exchange 
goods, the total score is 57%. 

Sales people take second place 
with 36%. 

A very interesting essay could 
be written from a careful 
analysis of this survey. Haughty 
sales people may some day learn 
the different psychology in say- 
ing to a customer. “I wish I 
could afford to have a coat like 
this,” instead of saying, “I have 
a coat just like this one.” 

With these strains of discon- 
through charge 
customers but not always break- 


tent running 


ing out in open revolt and with- 
drawal of patronage, how much 
good do you suppose it will do 
to continually harp about the 
first-class 
merchandise, and low prices, in 


wonderful _ service, 


letters? There is 
many a potent stick of dynamite 


collection 


waiting to explode if only some 
accommodating store employe 
will come blundering along and 
apply a lighted match to the fuse. 
There is an old saying that it 
is well to let sleeping dogs lie. 
When the whole thing is sim- 
mered down, about the only 
sincere, logical reason we can 
give in asking payment of an ac- 
count is because it is due and 
should be paid. The asking 
should be done in a courteous 
manner, and the asking become 
a little stronger each time with 
particular stress laid upon the 
date or comparatively small 
amount of the last payment, the 
length of time the account has 
been owing, and other features 
appertaining to the account it- 
self. Indirectly, this should ap- 
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FRANK BATTY 

When the California Association of 
Retail Credit executives and Bureau 
Managers effected permanent organiza- 
tion at the Oakland Conference, Mr. 
Frank Batty was the unanimous 
choice for President. 

Mr. Batty is Credit Manager of 
Hale Brothers, San Francisco, and 
Past President of the Retailers Credit 
Association of San Francisco. In 1928 
he was Chairman of the Group Con- 
ferences of the National Retail Credit 
Association and is recognized as one 
of the most able Credit Executives of 
the Pacific Coast, a student of modern 
business trends, and an exceptional 
organizer. 

Although living in San Francisco, 
he was a member of the Oakland Con- 
ference Committee, and largely re- 
sponsible for its success. 














JAMES H. VAN DeWATER 
General Manager of the Retail Mer- 


chants Credit Association of Los 
Angeles, known to Credit Managers 
throughout the country as “Van,” an 
outstanding figure in the councils of 
the National Retail Credit Association, 
started his Credit Reporting career as 
reporter for the R. G. Dun Company, 
when all westerners carried “six 
shooters.” He has made a wonderful 
success in building the Credit Bureau 
of Los Angeles. ~ 











peal to the customer’s sense of 
fairness. If there is no sense 
of fairness, there is little else on 
which to base an appeal. 

The theoretical writer who 
tells us how to collect accounts 
also gives a whole list of these 
so-called appeals. To be good 
collection managers, we are sup- 
posed to place the customer 
under the microscope before we 
attempt to get down to the real 
business of making the collec- 
tion. We are instructed to get 
out the credit report and again 
read all information at hand. 
We are informed it is a good 
idea to obtain a trade clearance 
to ascertain if possible the cus- 
tomer’s total indebtedness. We 
are to learn or guess his inner- 
most thoughts, delve into the his- 
tory of his family and relatives 
and then write long sermons ap- 
pealing to his personal pride or 
pride of home and family, his 
sense of justice, the golden rule, 
protection of credit, honesty, re- 
habilitation, 
sibly 


rejuvination, pos- 
reincarnation, or finally, 
fear. 

As a matter of fact, in large 
stores we know little or noth- 
ing about the personality of 
our new charge customers other 
information in the 
And as the years 
pass this information fades into 


than the 
credit report. 


dim obscurity and our impres- 
sion of the customer is based 
almost entirely upon the ledger 
record. This ledger experience, 
to a great extent, reveals the 
customer’s position on the social 
and credit scale. Intelligent col- 
lection work must be largely 
guided by this factor rather than 
to waste valuable time digging 
up old waiting for 
special reports and trying to 
figure out the customer’s psy- 
chology. 

When no answer is received 


records, 


to several letters, and no activity 
is manifest on an account, the 
collection manager soon learns 
he must hurdle the entire list of 
“appeals” and really do some- 
thing if he is to save time and 
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prevent the account from becoming a hopeless Profit 
and Loss. Whether a dignified notice that the ac- 
count will be referred to the Retailers Credit Associa- 
tion for collection, appeals to the customer’s sense of 
fear, pride or common sense, is of small moment as 
long as it produces the desired result. The Credit 
Association letter number one usually brings the cus- 
tomer hurrying in with payment and an apology and 
no loss of good will as evidenced by many charges 
on the account the following month. 


One of the most satisfactory means of ascertaining 
what the customer intends to do is to get busy on the 
telephone. If you have the patience to hang on long 
enough to get the correct number, or if the telephone 
has not been disconnected, you can introduce the sub- 
ject in a courteous way and wait for the customer to 
make the next move. 

In many ways it is like a game 
of chess with the pawns mov- 
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is very doubtful. Collection work, to a great extent, 
is like driving a boat through the water at high speed. 
Given a certain boat and an engine of twenty horse 
power, let us say it reaches a speed of twenty miles 
per hour. If you double the horse power do you 
think you will double the speed? Not so you can 
notice it! Above a certain reasonable speed the 
resistance goes up by leaps and bounds and additional 
energy expended is almost wasted. Light powerful 
snotors without number can now be obtained and the 
builder of speed boats is devoting all his skill toward 
reducing resistance. 

Thus it is with collection work. Under present 
day conditions, there is great resistance above a cer- 
tain natural, almost automatic collection recovery. 
When the customer is pushed beyond that point, there 
is question as to whether the expense is worth the 

return. Of course, there are 
those who claim that other 





ing out in good defense forma- 
tion and the heavy artillery held 
in reserve. When the customer 
makes the statement that the ac- 
count will be “paid as soon as 
possible,” it is time to center the 
attack on that particular point 
and back it up with a knight, 
bishop, rook, and if possible, the 
queen. Three minutes telephone 
conversation should enable the 
collection man to definitely de- 
termine what his next procedure 
will be. As we all know, many 
things can be said on the tele- 
phone, and by personal inter- 
view, that cannot well be put into 





S. E. SHERMANTINE 


Sccretarv-Manager of the Retailers 
Credit Association of Alameda, Oak- 
land, general Chairman of the Oak- 
His persistent and 
untiring eftorts not alone made the 
Cakland Conference a great succes, 
but causea the Retailers Credit Asso- 
ciation of Alameda to vecem> 1) 


lan: Conference. 


phases play an important part, 
such as lower losses and the 
moot question as to whether the 
paid-up account is a better pros- 
pect for more business than the 
account that is being paid on a 
ninety day basis. Persistently 
growing accounts would natural- 
ly seem to create ill-will as 
against a reasonable collection 
policy that moves along smooth- 
ly, with a fair recovery, low 
losses and a satisfied clientele. 

There are many phases of col- 
lection work I have not time to 
touch upon. Books have been 
written and many more could be 


a letter. National, with 356 members. He 1s written on form letters alone. 


How much should be spent on Reporting. 


collection? For example let us 





recognized as an authority on Credi* 


In speaking at a credit meeting 
not long ago the General Man- 








take a store mailing about 20,000 
statements per month and to 
operate with a collection expense of about $1,000.00 
a month. This is exclusive of commissions paid to 
commercial collection agencies or attorneys’ fees 
which might average $200.00 or $250.00 a month. 
\ssuming the outstandings in this hypothetical store 
to 


t 


he $600,000.00 and the collection turnover to be 
33-1 /3%, the collection recovery each month is $200,- 
000.00. If it is desired to reach a turnover of 40% 
how much is it logical for a store to spend on addi- 
tional collection work? ‘The mathematical calcula- 
tion is very simple. Forty per cent recovery will re- 
sult in bringing in $240,000.00 per month, or an in- 
crease of $40,000.00 At 6% this money is worth, or 
can be borrowed for $2,400.00 a year or $200.00 per 
month. No relation to New York “call money” rate. 

Will that additional expense and racing through all 
accounts two or three times a month, produce the 
additional revenue, or produce 40% turn over? It 





ager of a large store said his 
greatest criticism of form letters 
was that “they did not fit.” He overlooked the fact 
that his store is full of form merchandise that does 
not fit. It is cut to a general average measurement. 
His sales people cannot make it fit even though they 
have the customer and a tape measure before them 
That is why stores have alteration departments, a fact, 
and a very striking analogy that he overlooked. Form 
letters cannot be designed to fit perfectly each in 
dividual or the idiosyncrasies of every charge cus- 
tomer. They must be cut to a general pattern and the 
best pattern is one which gives the best general fit with 
the primary object of giving no offense and the 
secondary object of bringing in a reasonable return. 
When should an account be given to an attorney 
for collection? The manager of a credit bureau, in 
a recent bulletin, makes the statement that in his 
estimation an account should be turned in to the 
bureau for collection when approximately 120 days 
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old. ‘This statement may apply to the small merchant 
having no systematic collection procedure. However, 
the experienced collection manager will agree that this 
period of time, as applied to a large department store, 
is almost absurd. ‘The time elapsed before placing an 
account for legal action may vary anywhere from 
thirty days to a year, or more, depending entirely upon 
conditions surrounding the account itself. No definite 
rule can be given 

Collection managers there are, who have an efficient, 


reliable, collection department in their own Credit As- 


and at the same time the guide and control of our 
actions are built up in our sub-conscious minds, Given 
a problem in credits or collections the various factors 
pro and con are almost automatically weighed against 
the other. The gears of our mind slip smoothly into 
the mesh, and our decision is made, apparently with- 
out great mental effort and for reasons which would 
require pages and pages of explanation if we fully 
explained them. 

Our present civilization is new and retail credit 
is one of the most recent things in it. 


sociation, yet who shop about and experiment with 
wild-cat agencies and collection attorneys. 


they receive quick action. They especially remember 


a large account they referred to 
an attorney at 9 o'clock one 
morning and, having little else 
to do, he made the collection the 
same day. Being a good sales- 
man, the attorney naturally 
walked into the credit office the 
same afternoon, laid down the 
check in full, and probably re- 
ceived a few more accounts for 
collection. That is no criterion 
of a good collection medium. 
The collection department of 
your Credit Association receives 
this same quick action on many 
accounts but there is no great 
tooting of horns and waving of 
flags about it. You receive your 
remittance for all collections 
made, the last of each month, and 
it is this consistent recovery on 
doubtful accounts month after 
month and year after year that 
is one of the secrets of keeping 
losses at a minimum. One such 


Some say 





WHO KNOWS THE ADDRESS OF 
THOMAS G. MASSEY? 


We are anxious to locate immediate- 
ly, Mr. Thomas G. Massey, formerly 
of Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, 
California. At one time he was em- 
ployed as salesman by Cyrus Pierce 
Company, San Francisco. 


He lived at the following addresses: 


1925 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, -Calif. 
14 W. Anapamu St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
26 San Leandro Lane, Montecito, Calif. 
456 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
1710 Weet 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
933 S. Figueroa, Los Angeles, Calif. 
47 E. Valley Road, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Samarkand Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Later 86 Davison Avenue, West 
Detroit, Michigan. Supposed to have 
gone from there to New York. Any- 
one knowing Mr. Massey’s present ad- 
dress, or any way in which he might 
be locaied, please advise D. J. Wood- 
lock, Manager, National Retail Credit 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


Only sixty 


years ago families gathered in wonder before the first 
kerosene lamp which replaced the tallow dip and was 
a marvelous thing indeed. A little over 100 years ago 


the first steamboat breasted the 
Hudson River and made the 
tremendous headway of three 
miles an hour against the cur- 
rent. The railroads began to 
develop in the late Forties, the 
telegraph a little later, the tele- 
phone in the Seventies, and 
electricity made its first feeble 
beginning in the early Eighties. 
In medicine, in industrial chem- 
istry and large industrial busi- 
ness enterprises, our age is so 
new that the varnish has hardly 
worn off. 

Retail Credit reaches through 
and is subject to every change 
and condition of society. In 
this age of progress and rapidly 
changing standards of living, we 
play a very important part. The 
reactionary who stands in the 
middle of the road and says, “I 
refuse to move; the old methods 
are good enough for me,” will be 








collection manager recently said 





swept aside and the procession 








he had spent an entire day 
“checking up” on some of his 
collection agencies. He seemed to think it clever work 
when he discovered a customer who had paid an ac- 
count six months before yet he had received no re- 
port and no remittance from the agency. Need any- 
thing more be said about a situation of this kind? 
It seems exactly like sticking your head into a lion’s 
mouth and then thinking it very clever to wriggle it 
about in order to be sure it is still on. 

Losses are kept at a minimum by careful watching 
of new accounts and holding them to a reasonable limit 
until they prove up; also by the control of limits 
through billers’ or bookkeepers’ notices. Fast work 
is very necessary on new accounts that have a 
tendency to run wild. 

Who is there among us who can in twenty minutes 
or a half hour give more than a brief sketch of what 
is gleaned in years of experience. The driving force 


will move on without him. 

We should seek to understand 
the deep underlying factors that affect retail credit and 
collections and are at the same time, benefits and 
problems. Human nature, that most fascinating study, 
is ever before us, a challenge to our adaptability and 
to our intelligence in understanding and properly deal- 
ing with the individual. 

In the final analysis a constructive credit and col- 
lection policy is that policy which safeguards the 
finances of an institution and which at the same time 
is in step with progress. 








Give first consideration to those who advertise in 
the Credit World. 
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Credit as a Selling Device 


By R. C. MARKLEY, The Robertson Company 
Hollywood, 


WILL deal first with “Credit as a Selling Device” 

from the angle of its economic soundness as a 

vital part of the Store Structure, and then with 
“Salesmanship in Credit” or how to really make 
Credit a Selling Device in your store. 


Section 1 


Credit Service and everything connected with it 
was at one time considered a necessary nuisance—a 
Service that a few merchants started to give to the 
public, and others, in order to meet that competition, 
had to do likewise. 


During this period of Credit it was merely con- 
sidered by most merchants as an additional thing they 
had to give away something free in order to obtain, 
or hold trade—very much like the time in merchan- 
dising when to sell a man’s suit a merchant had to 
give a pair of free suspenders with the suit. 

As a result of merchants being literally forced to 
give Credit and having to deal with it as a pestiferous, 
ever-troublesome thing, they in turn looked upon the 


Credit Department and the employees therein as some-. 


thing a little below the standard of some of the other 
Departments such as Buying, Selling and Advertising. 
As a result the Credit people were usually underpaid 
and badly treated, and all of this reflected in the 
Credit Service rendered the public. 

In most stores Credit 
Work was originally 
turned over to a book- a 
keeper who, by virtue of 
training and 
ment, worked upon 
Credit as a mechanical 
thing. It was a mere 
matter of recording 
transactions and _ later 
sending itemized ac- 
counts and notices that 
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accounts were due, or AN 
past due. In a great \\| 
many cases this addition- \\\} 
al work caused the book- 1 
keeper, or people in ) | | 
charge of Credit work, 
to take an antagonistic 
view of the situation, 
and went a long way | 
toward 





preventing the 
use of Credit Sérvice as 
a constructive part of 
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At one time the merchant had to give a pair of 
free suspenders to sell a suit. 


California 


the Store’s business getting machinery. 

Then the awakening came; merchants began to 
realize that Credit Service could be made to go a long 
way toward lowering sales resistance; that it could 
be made a business getting proposition, and that as a 
contact point it was very valuable indeed. 

Considering these three elements in the before men- 
tioned order, let us deal direct with “Credit as an 
Instrument with which to lower sales resistance.” 

It is a fact that Credit Service is a convenience to 
the public in that it does give them a record of their 
purchases; it assists them in regulating their buying; 
helps them to get Service from the stores that they 
can get in no other way, and is a service that most 
people value and appreciate, aside from any mere 
possibility of abusing the merchants as to the time 
Thus, Credit Service 
results in great convenience to the customer and very 


the account is to be carried. 


materially lowers her sales resistance to the store in- 
volved. 

As a business getting proposition Credit has very 
In the first place, after getting the 
account, it is possible through the account to not only 
better hold the customer’s own business, but can be 


wide possibilities. 


utilized as a medium toward the securing of the busi- 
ness of the entire family, 
relatives, 
neighbors. 
The charge 
makes available very 
valuable lists to be used 
in store exploitation, 
direct selling, telephone 
work, and _ solicitation 
and institutional work of 
all kinds. All this can 
be done without in any 


friends and 


account 


way lowering the stan- 
dard of credit 

In considering the 
last element concerned, 
that is—‘“Credit as a 
Contact Point,” let us 





for a moment think 
back to the time that al- 
most every merchant 


could meet all of his 





customers on the floor. 











He could know 








them by 
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settle all 


their little troubles and 


name; could 


in every way know them 
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well and have them lean on him as a sort of third 
party who could deal with them on a neutral basis in 
a way that no sales person could. Of course, in the 
large modern stores of today there are many Special 
Departments catering to the customer in many ways 
in an effort to do what the merchant in the old days 
could do well himself. 

To my way of thinking the Credit Department is 
best qualified to do a major part of this contact work, 
for after all, they know the customer and all about 
their personal history etc. They have no merchandise 
to sell the customer, and the Credit Department of 
today is of sufficient importance and prestige to really 
be of help to the customer when the customer needs 
help. Then too, Credit Service, based on the proper 
policy properly conducted, sold on a basis of con- 
venience and maintained with the dignity of bank- 
ing, can be one of the most important pretige building 
elements to be found in any store. 

Considered from a standpoint of cost, most Credit 
Departments are very inexpensive when compared 
to the cost of operating other Departments of the 
business. ‘To use just one illustration, let us for the 
moment compare Credit Losses running anywhere 
from one-quarter of one per cent to perhaps one and 
one-half per cent on net sales, as compared to the 
national average of eight per cent on sales for marked 
down merchandise. A good list of Charge customers 
properly built up, and utilized as a merchandising 
medium can go a long way toward reducing this heart- 
rending percentage of mark down. 


Section 2 

In section two I will deal briefly with that vital 
compelling something which is so largely responsible 
for the winning of success in business. For want 
of a better name, let us call this Force as it applies 
to Credit Work—‘“Salesmanship.” 

The term “Salesmanship” does, or should, imply 
power of attraction and conviction, tempered at all 
times with sincerity. 

We attract by having the proper sort of office, 
peopled with the right people of suitable appearance 
and dress, and surrounded by an atmosphere of quiet 
dignity, assurance ard courtesy. Our field of attrac- 
tion is widened by tl e wilful co-operation of the Sales 
Force and beyond that is the big uncharted realm of 
promotion work. 

Conviction is a matter of personal touch and serv- 
ice. This phase is wide indeed and ranges from the 
pleasing interview ti the tactful collection of the ac- 
count. Unstinted effort and accuracy play a large part 
here. 

Now let us trace the power of attraction, and its 
effect and value in the various phases of Credit Work. 
The direct and indirect seeking of accounts will make 
a good beginning. Credit is a dignified part of busi- 
ness and its very nature demands that it be held in 
respect. Therefore, Credit Service, must be sold to 
your prospects and not thrown at them or forced 





upon them, for such methods not only degrade Credit 
but cheapen the business involved. On the other hand 
you can interest people in the Service your firm is 
prepared to render and Credit Service can be the 
opening wedge and the binding tie. Aggressiveness 
combined with maintenance of your standards, will 
get satisfactory results. 

When a new customer asks you for Credit, do not 
treat him (probably she) like he was just a cause for 
more work. Be glad, really glad in your heart, to 
meet him. Do not take the application as if you were 
worming the information out of him and watching 
for trouble all the while. Ask him for the information 
you want in a courteous confident and straight-for- 
ward manner, and then bring in a bit of conversation, 
selling your firm, service rendered or whatever you 
want to put over, and be sure to connect it all directly 
with the applicant. Send him away with a warm glow 
of good will in his heart, and with the feeling that 
you are his friend, and that whatever happens he can 
come to you and receive consideration. Even when 
you must refuse or limit the account, do so frankly 
and firmly, keeping in mind that he is a human being 
and treat him kindly. 

After you accept and acknowledge the account, do 
not let it get entirely buried, for regardless of how 
many accounts your firm may have, each one is HIS 
account to that particular customer. The least you 
can do is to strive to inject an individual and per- 
sonal touch in each case that comes in. That is, 
personal from the customer’s standpoint, and serv- 
ing to strengthen the ties that bind him to your firm. 

Do not permit your correspondence to become 
routine. Acknowledgements can so easily carry a 
seasonable message, and even from letters for dun- 
ning purposes can convey your desire to be helpful, 
even when containing the strongest demands or warn- 
ings. 

The telephone cari be usefully employed to speed 
your service and in getting the personal touch over. 
Most of us, however, need to use more courtesy in 
our telephoning. For instance when you finish talk- 
ing, do not just bang up the receiver—say “Goodbye” 
and then let the other party hang up first. 

The things just mentioned are only a few of the 
many opportunities the Credit Department has to get 
the human relationship into its work, and to promote 
or sell the general scheme of things. 

Now for a brief discussion of conviction. We 
might say, that conviction is a matter of speed, ac- 
curacy, and keeping your promises stated or implied. 
But let us go farther. When you accept the applica- 
tion you promise (stated or implied) to seek the neces- 
sary credit information and to grant or refuse credit. 
Do this just as soon as possible. After the account 
is granted you are under obligation to pass all reason- 
able charges without undue delay. Next, you must 
render a bill correctly and on time; and collect the 


money due thereon. Turn to pag: 34, please 
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Qur Mutual Obligations 


By A. R. MACOON, Credit Manager and Secretary, J. F. Hink & Sons, 
Berkeley, California 


ITHOUT any unnecessary detours into an- 
cient history, let us get to the heart of this 
subject in high gear. 

First, however, let us ask ourselves one question 
and after the topic has been presented try individu- 
ally to answer this question honestly and squarely. 
Question: “How near am I to being 100% efficient 
as a Credit Department Manager? How near am I 
to being 100% efficient as a 
Credit Department Manager?” 


meager information or are so incomplete in detail 
that it takes the Bureau more time to work up the 
report than should be necessary. Many times such 
applications are taken and the Bureau is censured be- 
cause they report—No record on file, or perhaps take 
24 hours longer to report than seems necessary. 

One hesitates to bring up again and again the 
matter of taking a proper application, but many in- 
complete and poorly taken ap- 
plications certainly seem to 





Think that over and let it sink 
in deeply. 

One object of this paper is to 
refresh memories of the many 
opportunities that are being lost, 
evaded or overlooked by all 
credit department managers, (at 
some time or another), to fulfill, 
during the course of a day’s 





ADDRESS WANTED 


Wanted. The address of JAMES 
V. YARNALL, supposedly a Journal- 
ist, at one time connected with the 
Journal of Commerce, New York City. 


Also wanted, the address of his 
former secretary, MISS ANNE Mc- 
CARTEN. Please advise National 
Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


prove that it is necessary, either 
because many do not realize the 
importance of this phase of de- 
partment routine or else it must 
be an unpardonable lack of co- 
operative spirit. 

When your Bureau has hun- 
dreds of thousands of reports in 
file, necessarily hundreds of the 








work, obligations due to other 
Credit Department Managers. 

A further object is to present to you a topic that 
it is hoped will produce more or less discussion or. 
debate from the floor, that the merit of this paper can 
be considered with the conception of a more potent 
credit performance. 

Of course no one is and no one ever will be 100% 
efficient, but one way in which we may increase our 
efficiency is by improving the numerous credit prob- 
lems which always face us. 

These problems, if mastered, 


reports are on people of the 
same name and many times with 
exactly the same initials. Therefore, the first name, 
middle initial, if any, and surname should always be 
procured and always spelled correctly. There are a 
number of surnames which are pronounced the same 
but spelled differently, and if they are only assumed 
may be sent into the Bureau incorrectly. Thus some 
customer who may have a complete report on file 
may be reported back to you by the Bureau as having 
no record. 

Of course eventually, through 





will be of benefit to you, to your 
firm and to your customers. If 
that statement be true, is it not 
up to us to fulfill our obligations 


HEWITT ELECTED DIRECTOR 


some other store catching the 
error or the Bureau looking up 
all the different ways of spelling 
the name it may be located, but 





personally and not wait for an- 
other to lead the way? If we 
each do our full share when the 
opportunity permits, very soon 
we will find others in the pro- 
fession automatically falling in 
line and keeping step. 

In proper procedure let us 
consider first our obligation as 





tion, has been elected Director of the 
Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
(Wholesale). 

Mr. Hewitt has been active in the 
Wholesale as well as the Retail Credit 
Association of his city for years. 








this should not be necessary and 
occasions a great deal of lost 
time and motion. A moment in 
taking the application properly 
may save 15 or 25 minutes of 
another’s time. Bear in mind 
that it is not supposed to be the 
Bureau’s work to solve cross 
word puzzles. 


refers to the taking of an application for a charge 
account. 

This is a matter that has been discussed a great 
many times, but evidently not sufficiently to be ab- 
sorbed into practice. 

It is so easy to procure an intelligent application, 
from which the Bureau may complete a really worth 
while report, yet many applications sent in have such 


Secondly: Often times an applicant for credit 
volunteers much useful information that would help 
the Bureau to make up a more intelligent and more 
complete analysis of the antecedent information: The 
knowledge that an automobile is owned or being pur- 
chased—The number of children in the family—Pos- 
sibly an aged dependent is living with the applicant— 
The approximate age—If the account is to be jointly 











































used by other members of the family group, etc. 
There are so many seemingly unimportant points that 
may be gathered at the time of taking an application, 
all of which need no subsequent verification by the 
Bureau, coming direct from the applicant. 

Of course it is not to be expected that all of these 
points can be covered in each application taken, but 
each one may contain one or two such items. 

Then let us consider some further opportunities of- 
fered, of which full advantage is not being taken. 
One of the most important of these is the organiza- 
tion of a bulletin service through your local Bureau 
for the clearing of closed accounts. Some communi- 
ties have this service in successful operation, but it is 
not generally practiced. For those who do not have 
this very valuable addition to their reporting service, a 
few words of explanation will possibly not be amiss. 
The procedure is to report to the Bureau daily all ac- 
counts that have been closed, giving the reason there- 
for. ‘There are a number of reasons for closing an 
account, the most common being as follows: Account 
over safe limit—Account overdue and delinquent—Do- 
mestic trouble (separation or divorce)—Mail re- 
turned—Promises unkept—Unfavorable information 
—Closed by request—and many others. 

Reports should also be made when applications for 
credit are refused. It is also practical to report when 
an account has been reopened. 

To properly facilitate these reports the Bureau 
should furnish each member with suitable blanks made 
up in code form in order that a simple check mark 
will tell the whole story. 

All of this information, being in code, can be put 
in bulletin form, also in code, by your Bureau two.or 
three times each week and mailed direct to the respec- 
tive stores subscribing to this bulletin service. Thus 
you may have a record every other day of just whose 
account has been closed at other stores, and the rea- 
sons therefor. 

If you are interested in any of the accounts thus re- 
ported, a call put to your Bureau will give you full 
details, including information as to which store has 
closed a particular account, why it is closed, how much 
owing, how long overdue, etc. 

Proper notation of all such reports given or received 
should be made on the customer’s ledger page, prefer- 
ably with a small round rubber stamp to make it con- 
spicuous. Of course the stamp would only show the 
code letters, but any detailed information considered 
necessary should be noted on the ledger page in writ- 
ing, for future reference. 

Such a service is in successful operation locally and 
is found to be valuable beyond belief. If each credit 
department reports all accounts that have been closed, 
declined or reopened, the co-operation thus established 
will be one of the greatest factors in curtailing pyra- 
miding and controlling delinquent accounts. This will 
also serve to give you practically an automatic revis- 
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ion of your files, especially those accounts that need 
revising. 

Forms for such reports to the Bureau will be found 
in this room at the secretary’s desk and you are earn- 
estly urged to investigate this matter thoroughly and 
incorporate the plan at once in your city. An impres- 
sion of the stamp mentioned will also be found on the 
reverse side of the report. 

Another credit service being overlooked or neglected 
is the so-called No-Name letter. This requires strict 
co-operation and to be effective must be faithfully ad- 
hered to by all credit department managers. The No- 
Name letter is best carried out through your weekly 
luncheons, or round table meetings, which nearly all 
communities now enjoy. 

When a name being cleared at such a meeting is 
deemed sufficiently undesirable for two or more stores 
to close the account, then by mutual agreement le- 
tween members,.the Bureau is instructed to wr.te the 
customer that he or she has been reported to be owing 
bills that are delinquent and ask that immediate ar- 
rangements be made to place the delinquent accounts 
in a desirable status and that, pending such an adjust- 
ment, no further credit will be granted by the stores 
in that city. Of. course the names of the stores thus 
involved are not divulged to the customer, hence the 
title— No-Name letter. 

The accounts of a customer thus denied credit are 
re-checked at subsequent luncheon meetings at regular 
intervals to ascertain if adjustment of the delinquency 
has been made, and if not, further communications 
are sent by the Bureau until a satisfactory settlement 
is reached. By all means, form a No-Name Letter 
Club at your weekly luncheons. 

Further information regarding operating and work- 
ing details of this very efficient system of bringing 
unhealthy accounts back to good health may be had 
by communicating with the Retailers Credit Reporting 
Bureau of Alameda County, here in the city of Oak- 
land. It will be well worth any amount of time \ 
spend to investigate. 

Let us consider some of the shortcomings that are 
probably not strange to any community, shortcomings 
that may not seem important to some of you, never- 
theless they help to impair that 100% efficiency for 
which we should all strive. There are also some to 
whom this will be an old story, but it is the constant 
repetition and everlasting  stick-to-it-iveness that 
finally bring the desired results. Furthermore, some 
who know the subject best are the very ones who need 
to give the most attention. 

Have you ever failed to return daily clearance re- 
ports back to your Bureau on the same day you re- 
ceived them? Of course you have at some time or an- 


other. Perhaps someone from your office was ill, 


maybe someone was on vacation, possibly you were 
having a Dollar Day sale. There are plenty of excuses 
if one looks for them and these excuses may be par- 
tially justified at the time. 


Turn to page ™, please 
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Developing a Composite Mind 


By A. B. C. DOHRMANN, President, Emporium-Capwell Company, 
San Francisco, California 


AM very much interested in this Convention of 
Retail Credit Executives. I am interested in the 
idea back of it. I am interested, primarily, in 
anything that leads to team work, the pulling together. 
The 


Mussolini type of management doesn’t fit here in mer- 


Nowadays one man in business cannot succeed. 
cantile business. It has got to be done by what I 
call—I think I have said it so often that my associates 
will object to it—the “Composite Mind.” The 
Composite Mind is the growing from one 
individual, to reach the upper state 

of management in the business, so 


that there is a frank exchange of 17 | 


experiences and knowledge and out 
of that comes a compo- 
site viewpoint or idea. 
That holds good in 
credit, holds good in ad- 
vertising, holds good in 
the delivery department, 
or in any other service 
that has to be rendered 
in the retailing business. 

I do not know that I 
can give you anything 
that will be helpful to 
you excepting one 
thought: Don’t try to 
play the game from the 
standpoint of yourself. 
That is what causes 
more wrecks in business 
than anything else I 
know of. If you will 
get that idea fixed in \ 
your own minds and 
have a respect for the 
man’s opinion and the 
woman’s opinion that 
differs with your opin- 
ion, analyze it, and you will get a better composite 
opinion on anything than any one individual, never 
mind who it is. 

The whole idea of this convention runs towards the 
exchange of ideas. There is composite mind there. 
If the Credit Man feels that the business and the 
customer should adjust themselves to what fits his 
method of credit, he is going to become a cropper. 
If the sales department thinks that the Credit Bureau 
should adjust itself entirely to the customer, without 
consideration of the financial risk, he is wrong. Have 
them get together and come to a conclusion of the 


service, what the Credit Department can do in the 
way of service to build business without any exces- 
sive loss through credit. If that is done they will get 
somewhere. 

tiave you ever stopped to think why Credit exists 
at all? 


t, and that is to sell merchandise. 


There is only one reason in the world for 
If we could all 
~cll as much merchandise, or three-quarters as much 
merchandise on a cash 

| basis, we wouldn’t give 
any credit. If we could 
{| sell three-quarters as 
much merchandise with- 
out making any deliver- 
ies, we wouldn’t give 
any delivery service, and 
so it is with all services. 











Now, your credit serv- 
It is a 
very important part of 





ice is a service. 








the business because—I 
object to what so many 








It is wellworth your time to put ina 
couple of nights working at home. 


say: It is a non-selling 
activity. I don’t like that 
term; nothing in a busi- 
ness is non-selling. It is 

\\\ all selling. It is a serv- 
Hh ice bureau and is primar- 
dil ily a selling bureau. It 

is very close to the 
wholesale business. The 
only reason in the world 
for giving credit is be- 
cause Mrs. Dohrmann 
and a hundred million 
other women won't pay 
cash. 

Human nature makes credit 
a very important thing and it 
is a concrete part of the sell- 
Get that firmly in your minds and 
figure that your methods of handling, whether it is 
the Credit Bureau, serving the client, it is altogether 
the selling machine. 

A small proportion of the people who get credit 
are crooked. The large proportion are not crooked. 
Lots of them get broke, lots of them overbuy, lot 
need a little time; but the percentage of bad credits 
is very low. The percentage of good accounts that 
you can lose by not properly handling them is very 
great. Therefore, the Credit Bureau, handling its 


ing business. 


Turn to page 19, please 
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Growth of the Chain Store 


(Continued from page 5) 


is to buy from the independent retailer and we are 
not doing anything to offset it. 

This type of advertising is running over the country: 
I quote from the banner used in J. C. Penney Adver- 
tising: “Are you a charge-account housekeeper, or 
bank account kind? More and more housewives are 
realizing that it always costs less when you pay cash. 
This saving might just as well go into your own 
bank account. Carrying your package home is an- 
other sensible economy. Do you prefer to charge it 
or save it?” 

That is typical of the propaganda—I won't say what 
I think of it, but that is high-grade propaganda. Every 
time a new chain store unit opens on a cash basis they 
increase that propaganda. We are beginning to read 
in the magazines that it is cheaper to buy for cash 
and save the difference. That is not so and if we do 
not get busy and offset that by establishing counter 
propaganda we are going to find ourselves in a jam. 
The public gets the idea that that kind of advertising 
speaks the truth. 

Montgomery Ward and Sears-Roebuck find it es- 
sential, on their higher-priced merchandise, to give 
credit. They won’t acknowledge that the convenience 
of charge accounts has anything to do with it. So we 
have a job ahead of us and that is to start all over 
the country with our Credit Associations and Credit 
Men, some kind of organized movement to bring be- 
fore the public the advantages of trading in a store 


that stands for what the typical charge store stands 


for without having to pay anything more for it, and 
the only way to bring it all out is to show the dif- 
ference in service in the two stores. 

[ just want to make this point and then I am fin- 
ished. We haven’t, in the department store field, a 
chain of stores. We haven't, therefore, any way in 
which we can say, “Here is a chain of stores, typical 
department stores, and here is a chain of good cash 
and carry stores producing results and the difference 
between the two costs so much.” That will come 
In the process there will be a lot of heart- 
aches and disasters, but it is coming, because the 


in time. 


centralized merchandise plan of operating retail stores 
is more economical and more advantageous than the 
independent plan. 

The position of the Credit Manager in the depart- 
ment store chain is not going to be any different from 
what it is today because each one of the stores will 
have to be handled differently from the credit angle. 
You cannot centralize credit accounts or accounts re- 
ceivable, and you cannot have a policy in every city 
that is identically the same as the rest. So I would 
say that the Credit Manager’s job in chain department 
stores is going to be, if anything, happier than it is 
today. 

The Credit Manager’s job, in cash chain stores, 
is nil. The Credit Manager’s job, in independent 
stores, will depend entirely on how successfully the 
management of the independent stores takes advantage 
of the lessons that can be taught him today from the 
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study of chain stores, applying those methods to the 
merchandising of a typical full-service store, where 
they will apply. 

After all, rigid economy is one of the most im- 
portant things before us today, and the only way to do 
it is not to have that kind of rigid economy epitomized 
by the dead Scotchman, the kind that makes you over- 
conscious of every nickel, but rather to eliminate whole 
functions, whole operations. 

In closing, I would like to leave that thought with 
you and remind you of what you already know, that 
more so than ever before is there a need for co- 
operative exchange of credit information and a co- 
operative collection policy which is uniform through- 
out the city. We should get to the point where we 
can agree on uniformity of endorsement, that is, give 
whatever terms we like, but stick to them. That, with 
free interchange of information, and the kind of spirit 
that is being built up at conventions of this kind will 
protect the investment in accounts receivable and will 
give the credit manager the standing he deserves. 

The Credit Manager’s job is that of a high-grade 
specialist. 


e e ° 
Developing a Composite Mind 
(Continued from page 17) 
worked properly, has two things to do: One is to get 
in the mone, reasonably when it ought to come in, 
and the other is to retain the customer, and the sale 

is first. 

I am talking now of the eighty or ninety per cent 
that are good customers. Even if they are slow they 
are good. Therefore, the whole credit scheme is a 








sale scheme. I suppose a number of you have thought 
of that, but I want to emphasize that: It is part of 
the sales of the business. You have a right to object 
to being classified as a non-productive or non-selling 
part of the business. You are nothing of the kind. 
You are doing your work right. You are very pro- 
ductive and are part of the selling business. If you 
approach your subject from that standpoint it will in- 
fluence your methods very much. But I do not mean 
lax methods; I mean, do not try to do a Credit busi- 
ness by drawing a blue print and fixing the moves 
that ought to be made, and tacking it on the wall and 
sitting back and saying that it is going to work accord- 
ing to the blue print, because it won’t. All of you who 
have had experience know that it won’t work. 

All of these things are platitudes of merchants, I 
think. Although a good many look upon everything 
that isn’t a sale on the floor as a nuisance, it isn’t so. 
You are advertising selling service. Your Credit De- 
partment can absolutely wipe out the work of the 
advertising department if it is badly done. It can 
ruin all the good-will created by every other move. 
On the other hand, you can properly safeguard- 
and that is the job of the Credit Bureau—the money 
invested in accounts and reduce the losses there, prob- 
ably, and still build good-will. 

Now, as to the relations of the Associations to the 
work, I think that some of you probably sit here and 
wonder about the work that has been piling up, for 
two days, on your desk, and how much harm is being 
done, and wondering whether you are wasting your 
time. You may not see it, but you are not wasting a 
minute of your time, even if you have to put in a 


Turn to page 36, please 
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Credit Co-operation, The Safety Valve 


8 
of Business 
By A. F. HENNING, Manager Retailers Association, of Sacramento, Calif. 


E have assembled here today for the purpose 
W of further delving into the mysteries of re- 

tail credit. We have all come here because 
we know that all of our thoughts, put into one pot, 
will produce for us better understanding of our prob- 
lems. Credit control has made marvelous strides 
within the past few years. As a matter of fact, so 
improved is the condition over years gone by, that 
many will tell you that credit control, or credit pro- 
tection, is about as com- 
plete as the retailer will 
ever see it. And again, 
there dare those who are 
convinced in their be- 
liefs that credit will 
never be controlled as 
it should be. There are 
hundreds—yes, possibly 
thousands — of mer- 
chants within the border 
of this state of ours to- 
day, who should be in 
this room participating 
in our deliberations, but 
many of them, we know, 
are of the self-satisfied 
type, the kind for whom 
nothing matters, and al- 
though a good portion of 
their business depends 
upon credit, they are 
satisfied to continue as 
they have in the past, 
saying, ‘Well, things are 
good enough for me as 
they are.” Their way of 
doing things is perfect, 
there can be no room for 
im provement. 

They are like little 
Johnny, who was one of 
the arithmetic class pu- 
pils. When the teacher 
asked him, “Johnny, how much is five and four?” 

“Nine,” promptly replied Johnny. 

“Very good, Johnny,” answered the teacher. 
Whereupon Johnny promptly replied, “Very good— 
hell, it’s perfect.” 

Oh, it is to be regretted that every Bureau Man- 
ager in this room can name member after member in 
his organization who speaks of his Credit Association 
as a wonderful instrument of protection for the mer- 





The Irishman lost his nerve when he saw the 
forceps and refused to open his mouth. 


chants of his town, but never turns a hand to help 
improve the powers of his Association. He holds a 
membership, pays his dues, and of course, he co-op- 
erates by giving the Association some information 
about one of his customers when called upon to do so, 
and then says, “Oh, certainly, I co-operate with my 
Association. You know, they charge me if I call them 
for information, but I give it to them free.” 

“Yes,” I say to you, my listeners, “co-operation re- 
duced to mere charity 
in the minds of these 
merchants.” Oh, what 
are these merchants do- 
ing toward bettering the 
condition? Nothing, and 
it is therefore high time 
that they be schooled; 
it is high time that they 
take a few lessons in 
“Business Co-operation, 
on Business Helpful- 
ness.” 

My subject today, to 
be properly understood, 
should be interpreted to 
read: “Enforced Uni- 
fied Action is the Safety 
Valve for Sound Credit 
Conditions.” I am sorry, 
indeed, that the word 
“Co-operation” was ever 
permitted to be printed 
on the program. Think, 
if you will, of any other 
word so_ shamefully 
abused and so dreadful- 
ly misunderstood, at 
least insofar as its re- 
lationship in credit work 
is concerned. You and I 
probably understand 
each other when we 
speak in terms of “Cred- 
it Co-operation,” but the rank and file, the merchant 
public up and down this great state of ours seem to 
have an entirely different interpretation for it. To 
many it means probably the giving of something for 
nothing, or a courtesy extended to one another, and 
may I dare go so far as to say, that it is used 
towards selfish ends? 

Therefore, I choose to use, in connection with my 
remarks, the words “Enforced Action” in preference 
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TOLEDO CREDIT MEN THINK WELL OF THE 
TELAUTOGRAPH! 


CREDIT REPORTING SYSTEM AT THE BUREAU 
Is Shown Below 
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A. J. Keuse, Associated Retail Credit Bureau, - 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

We have been using the Telautograph for credit reporting service since October, nineteen 
hundred twenty-eight. It carried us through the busiest season we have ever had with greater ef 
ficiency than ever before. We can recommend it as an improvement in credit reporting service. 

The LaSalle & Koch Company. 
Credit Manager. 


A. J. Kruse, 
Assd. Retail Credit Men, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Telautograph equipment and service is entirely satisfactory and we have never for a single 
moment regretted signing our contract. Members using this special service also speak very highl; 
of it. If conditions in St. Louis are similar to ours the Telautograph should be just as satisfac 
tory to you. 

George C. Morrison, 
The Merchants Credit & Adjustment Co. 








A. J. Kruse, Associated Retail Credit Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Pleased to advise our experience with Telautograph equipment satisfactory in every way. In 
sures accuracy in receiving and sending bureau reports; saves at least twenty-five per cent of refer 
ence clerks’ time. Have experienced practically no mechanical trouble in six months use. Glad 
to recommend the service and equipment. 








Lion D. G. Co. 
L. L. Moore, Credit Manager. 








THE CREDIT BUREAUS AT NASHVILLE, GRAND RAPIDS, DAYTON, DALLAS AND MILWAUKEE 
HAVE SIGNED CONTRACTS FOR THIS SERVICE. KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS AND OMAHA CREDIT 
BUREAUS ARE EXPERIMENTING WITH SYSTEM NOW. 


Write for Our M-C-No. 1 Plan. It is Free, of Course. 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


16 West 61st St., New York City We Have 44 Branch Offices 








to “co-operation.” I beg to have you consider with 
me the value of a more drastic method of procedure, 
a unified enforcement of rules for the government of 
credit control, which ultimately would mean safer 
credit control. 

The Credit Managers assembled here today, on 
whose shoulders rests the responsibility of credit 
granting, or the giving of their employers’ money to 
strangers, are fully conscious of the need, requiring 
that all community credit information be gathered into 
one central community Credit Fund, or Community 
Credit Clearing House. You know, without the help 
of one another, your job is made just a little harder 
for you; that you are grappling about more in the 
dark than you prefer to; that you cannot unearth that 
information so necessary to you, or have a picture of 
a true condition painted for you unless this steady 
and ever-increasing flow of credit data is at your 
fingers’ tips. 

Unfortunately, however, there are merchants who 
still do not realize the seriousness of it all. To many, 
it all seems like a joke. They speak of the wild ideas 
a group of merchants have in their town to cope with 
“the Great Evil,” as they term it. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one is brought about to see the light; he awakens 
to his community responsibility, and when converted, 
he usually says, “Well, why did someone not tell me 
about this a long time ago?” 

He reminds me of the Irishman who went to the 
dentist to have an offending tooth extracted. When he 
saw the forceps, he lost his nerve and refused to open 
his mouth. In desperation the dentist gave his office 
boy a pin and whispered in his ear that he should 
push the pin into the man’s hip on receiving the sign 
to do so. This sign was given the boy. In went the 
pin. Pat opened his mouth in great pain. It was the 
opportunity of the dentist to get “in his work.” The 
tooth was extracted quickly. 

“It didn’t hurt so much, after all,” suggested the 
dentist. 

“No, begorre,” answered the Irishman, “but I had 
no idea that roots went down so far.” 

There is a lesson in this story for the merchant 
who still ignores his responsibility to his Bureau. He 
joins the Bureau because he wants relief, but loses all 
courage to co-operate when he is told what to do and 
what is expected of him. The Bureau begins by 
force to extract co-operation from him, and step by 
step he learns that this whole-hearted co-operation 
which has been talked about is not so serious or diffi- 
cult a matter after all. It is not painful for him to 
lend this help and support to his Association for the 
benefit of his fellow businessman. 

My plea to you today, my friends, is that the Asso- 
ciation start a little enforcement procedure in place 
of sympathetic co-operation. Let us substitute busi- 
ness principles in place of common business courtesy. 
The credit structure is one that demands the highest 
business helpfulness possible, and when we once op- 
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erate on those lines, instead of the present lines, then 
will we be on our way to greater credit control and 
safer credit granting. 

Now, you will say to me, “Well, what are you 
aiming at? Bureaus are rendering us a fairly good 
service. Their reports give to us a substantial picture 
of our applicants. Our losses have not been exces- 
sive. Why further condemn the merchants for lack 
of co-operation ?” 

I probably must admit that most Bureaus are 
rendering a high standard of service to their mem- 
bers, but I do not believe that the highest efficiency 
in credit reporting has been reached, and this greater 
efficiency in reporting never will be reached until a 
much greater fund of information is converted into 
the credit files of the Bureau. 

It is a relatively easy matter for a Bureau to check 
for you the essentials, such as, a man’s address, occu- 
pation, salary and character, but it still remains a 
very uncertain thing to present to the member a list 
of the prospective customer’s indebtedness. Credit 
granting is no longer confined to the stores down- 
town, the grocer and the butcher, but most every 
merchant in the community is now availing himself 
of the sales stimulant offered through credit exten- 
sion; therefore, every merchant has a part in the 
framing of a customer’s record. 

Only a comparatively small number of merchants to- 
day make inquiry of the customer at the time of tak- 
ing the application as to the purchase of automobiles, 
washing machines, radios, airplanes and a thousand 
other things now available on credit terms. How 
many ask for the name of the family physician, or 
various physicians with whom the applicant has been 
running accounts in the past? And I now ask you, 
Credit Managers, “How many reports do you receive 
from your Bureau, showing how many more months 
must possibly one-third of the applicant’s salary go to 
the Automobile Finance Company, unless specific ref- 
erence to the automobile contract is made in your 
original application?” How many merchants are there 
in this room who deem it necessary to report to their 
Bureaus all contract accounts opened, and on which 
no credit report has been secured? How many give 
this voluntary co-operation and valuable information 
to their Bureaus? If you don’t, how then do you ex- 
pect the Bureaus to make complete and authentic re- 
ports on these customers, unless by chance they refer 
to you? 

Go back to your offices, take a list of your 1928 
P. and L. accounts and see how many of these were 
opened on so-called good reports received from the 
Bureau. I think you will find quite a few. Possibly 
you judged the account by the payment record re- 
ported at the time. In all probability from three to 
six merchants reported their experience. Do you 
think that the entire picture of the applicant’s financial 
condition was presented to you at the time when the 
report was issued? How many of you, I ask, have 
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HE modern 

way of reduc- 
ing office overhead is 
to cut labor costs—for man- 
power is the greatest single 
item of expense. 


Irving-Pitt Machine Posting Equipment will 
fit definitely into your plan for reducing ex- 
penses where accounting machines are used. 
I-P Trays and Devices actually increase the 
efficiency of workers by speeding up the en- 
tire bookkeeping process. 

The I-P line of Machine Posting Equip- 
ment is complete. It offers four distinct 
types of trays and equipment—to meet 


NEW YORK 








Labor Costs More Than 
Equipment 


I-P Machine Posting Devices 
Cut Labor Costs 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


almost any 
requirement. 
This line was de- 
signed after careful 
study of the machine post- 
ing problem—from every 
angle. Like all I-P products, it is 
practical—cuts out wasted effort and red tape. 


Why change your office procedure to fit 
your equipment when you can buy I-P Equip- 
ment to fit your procedure—efficiently and eco- 
nomically? Ask your I-P stationer to explain 
the labor-saving features of Irving-Pitt Ma- 
chine Posting Trays and Devices—today! 
Let him show you how you can save 
time and money in your office. 


CHICAGO 
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ever received a report from a Bureau, showing a trade 
list as long as this? (Indicating.) These charts, both 
of them, were prepared and used for another purpose 
in a recent talk given to the merchants of the Hum- 
boldt County Credit Association, but are a striking 
picture in the consideration of any angle of the credit 
problem. Unfortunately, this kind of information 
does not come to light until the Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy requests a full list of all debts. 


Sacramento boasts of a fairly good credit associ- 
ation, but only those firms marked in red were the 
ones whose records were on file with the Association 
at the time these two petitions in bankruptcy were 
filed. So long as the lax co-operation of certain mem- 
bers, with their Bureaus, continues, will there be a re- 
occurrance of such a case; yet, in most any Bureau 
contract, you will find rules laid down which, if prop- 
erly adhered to, would have prevented any one of 
these cases and would prevent future similar disasters. 

But many merchants will not change their policy 
unless more strict methods are employed. They will 
continue as they have in the past and stand ready to 
be trapped again and again. And the most unfortu- 
nate thing about it all is, that you, who sit before me 
here today, are the loyal supporters of Bureaus, and 
must suffer because of the other fellow’s indifference. 
These merchants, who, in my estimation, are the 
stumbling blocks to a safe, sane and substantial credit 
control, are right now sitting in their offices or walking 
the streets carrying the banner of credit fear and cre- 
ating anxiety in the minds of others over the alarm- 
ing credit conditions. 


They remind me of the fellow who was sitting on a 
pile of dirt alongside of a building under construction, 
leisurely pulling away on a nickel cigar. The foreman 
of the job was short one man. He saw the chap sit- 
ting there watching the progress of the building, so 
he walked over to him and asked him if he wanted a 
job. “Sure,” said the chap, “but I can only work in 
the mornings.” 

“Why, what is the idea?” asked the foreman. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s this way: I have to carry the 
banner in the unemployment parade in the afternoon.” 


Opportunity had knocked at the young man’s door, 
but was permitted to pass by. 


Credit Bureaus are constantly urging merchants to 
affiliate with Bureaus to come in, help themselves and 
help others, but they say “No,” and continue to carry 
the banner of fear instead of throwing it aside and 
joining the army of modern progressive merchants of 
their community. 


Oh, my friends, this huge national problem, this 
credit structure of ours, could be easily made safe, 
eliminating therefrom all the fear which yet surrounds 
it. Oh, it is so foolish to fight away from it when 
we know that it is one of the established fundamentals 
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of business, and one that is becoming stronger rooted 
every day. Why won't merchants look upon it just 
as they look upon any other important part of their 
business? They insure for fire, they insure for burg- 
lary, they insure even the money in their tills, but yet, 
at the same time, they overlook insuring their mer- 
chandise which is delivered upon a promise of future 
payment. Oh, is it not pitiful? 


As I said before, there have been wonderful de- 
velopments in credit control, but there is equally as 
much more to be done. ‘Whose job shall it be?” you 
say. “Whose job will it be to bring about this higher 
degree of efficiency?’ I suppose it is up to the in- 
dividual Association. Sometimes I think that we Bu- 
reau Managers, and possibly our directors, have become 
too easily satisfied. After our Bureaus have been 
put on a paying basis and everything seems to be go- 
ing along fine, we stop to worry about the further ex- 
pansion of our work. We, ourselves, perhaps become 
a little too negligent becduse there is no pressure 
brought to continue into every avenue of our com- 
munity the good work started. Bureau Managers—at 
least some of us older fellows—feel that our babies 
have grown up, and that they do not any longer re- 
quire our constant care. 


To the Bureau men let me, therefore, say that we 
continue to be good mothers to all weak members and 
prospective members, and to the merchants I plead 
for greater unity of action, more support to your Bu- 
reau and more co-ordinated effort. If this is done in- 
dividually and collectively, we will all be bent toward 
that one goal, and we, ourselves, will be the best 
safety valve for better and sounder credit conditions. 


I am reminded of a man who was spending his vaca- 
tion at Atlantic City. Of course, he met a woman 
down there as part of his vacation. He was bashful 
and backward and wasn’t making much progress. He 
was sitting near the ocean with her, and she thought 
she would encourage him, so she took his arm and 
passed it affectionately around her waist and looked 
into his eyes and said, “Oh, why don’t you kiss me?” 


He said, “I can’t, I have sand in my mouth.” 
She said, “Swallow it, darn you, you need it.” 


Yes, we still have bashful merchants; we still have 
merchants who need to swallow some sand in order to 
give them the necessary grit required in business. 
Grit your teeth, every one of you. Go back to your 
office determined to do all in your power to help bring 
about this complete realization of a model credit con- 
trol system so easily accomplished, if we but only 
WILL. 


And, finally, I plead for unity of thought in this 
Convention. Let us reach unanimous agreements; let 
us deliberate freely, but let us ultimately be agreed 
upon our problems. 
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Responsibilities of the 
Retail Credit Manager 


By S. E. EDGERTON, Credit Manager, Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles, Calif. 


E are face to face with our responsibility to 
ourselves, the retail merchant and our coun- 
try, and only in proportion to the serious- 

ness with which we accept this responsibility will we 
survive and prosper. 

No one will dispute the fact that credit has become 
a universal medium of exchange. Within the past 
few years its use has been extended to the wage earner 
and to many without tangible assets. 

You have learned that credit is based upon three 
C’s: character, capacity and capital, and of these at- 
tributes I consider the greatest of all to be character. 
Character is greater than reputation: It must be 
greater than reputation 
—reputation is a glove, 
but character is the hand 
within the glove. Repu- 
tation is what your asso- 
ciates think you are, but 
character is what you 
know you are. A noted 
banker once said that 
“he would loan more 
money on_ individual 
characteristics than on 
capital resources.” The 
personal equation, there- 
fore, enters very largely 
in the granting of retail 
credit. 

The amount of credit 
to which one is entitled 
varies greatly between 
persons, as there is a 
vast difference in the 
earning capacity of indi- 
viduals, the power to 
adapt themselves to con- 
ditions, their willingness to undergo burdens and to 
pilot their affairs over the rough places of life. Cap- 
ital, I like to think of, as the result of character plus 
capacity. 

One of our duties, therefore, is to so train our minds 
that we can determine between character and reputa- 
tion. We should assist our judgment by developing 
and maintaining and supporting a central clearing 
house in our community, where all credit information 
can be recorded by each merchant, so all may profit 
by the experience of each. And this brings us to our 
responsibility in creating a community credit policy. 
\ll for each, and each for all. 

Economists and business experts have written vol- 





All for-each, and each for all. 


umes dealing with the stabilization of finance. We 
have dealt with the gold reserve, exports and imports 
and banking questions; but few have paid much at- 
tention to what I consider a most important factor in 
all prosperity, and this is—the distribution of merchan- 
dise through the retailer. 

When you realize the banker loans money to the 
manufacturer so that he can purchase raw material, 
and the manufacturer adds profit and sells his product 
to the jobber, who in turn adds profit and sells to the 
retailer to be disposed of to the customer with profit, 
so that the proceeds may be passed back through the 
various hands I have just mentioned, you realize what 
would happen to the job- 
ber, what would happen 
to the manufacturer and 
what would happen to 
the banker, if the retail- 
ers should become con- 
fused in any large num- 
ber and operate on an 
unsound and_ unprofit- 
able basis. 

Our Federal Reserve 
System, because of its 
flexibility and ability to 
move funds to points of 
distress, can avert a 
panic from a_ capital 
point of contact; but 
there is still a possibility 
of upsetting our entire 
business structure by un- 
sound retailing methods, 
and as credit has _ be- 
come the most impor- 
tant factor in retailing, 
it is our responsibility 
to stabilize and safeguard it. The nation’s business 
has been likened to an automobile. The farmer, the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and the jobber may be 
called the cylinders of the engine; the banks may be 
referred to as the gas necessary for fuel. The retailer 
is the spark which ignites the gas and keeps the cyl- 
inders firing in order. The spark can be advanced or 
retarded to meet conditions, but when it misses fire, 
or is delayed, there is trouble and the whole rhythm 
of the machine is thrown out of order. With the ig- 
nition system working properly the entire machinery 
of the nation’s business will be kept going. 

The functions of a Credit Department in a retail 
establishment today are broader and more constructive 
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in their scope than a few years ago, due to the keen 
competition in all walks of mercantile life. To meet 
this competition a retail store may do well to encour- 
age charge accounts. Many retailers are extending 
credit for no other reason than because their com- 
petitors extend it. It has been forced upon them, and 
because of a lack of knowledge, it is used as a com- 
petitive feature and not as an economic business 
builder. Our responsibility is to educate these retail- 
ers along proper credit standards, thereby eliminating 
that curse of the retail trade known as competition in 
terms. Competition is a stimulus to business, but it 
must be legitimate competition, and when one mer- 
chant competes with another by juggling his credit 
policy, it brings about uneconomic conditions which 
will surely pave the way to destruction for one or the 
other, and possibly both. Competition in terms will in 
time knock down the sound credit structure of any 
community. 

There is also another destructive phase brought 
about by competing in terms, and that is, that over- 
buying is encouraged. The buying public is showing 
a growing tendency to buy merchandise on the install- 
ment plan. It is profitable to allow such installment 
buying to the responsible heads of families, and it is 
beneficial to the customer in that it will enable him 
who has a steady income, but with little if any ready 
capital, to enjoy, while paying, that which a few years 
back was regarded a luxury to be enjoyed only by 
those of better financial standing. The above state- 
ment is based upon the premise that such buying is 
not a detriment to the customer and that he will not 
assume too much of an obligation. The destructive 
phase of this competition in terms in installment selling 
is, that too often the customer does not show good 
judgment and the Credit Manager does an injury by 
not limiting such buying. The customer who has over- 
bought to a considerable extent is likely to become 
discontented, discouraged and careless in paying his 
obligations. He may become a menace to society, as 
well as to himself. Competition in terms, therefore, 
is likely to bring about a condition which is not con- 
ducive to good citizenship 

There are an alarming number cf retailers who 
think that because they have a large ii.m of accounts 
receivable listed in their assets, they are doing a profit- 
able business, when in reality they are losing money 
because of the interest they pay on borrowed capital 
to enable them to carry these accounts. 

Good management determines the net profit, and 
when twenty-five per cent to seventy-five per cent of 
retail business is done on credit, there is no depart 
ment of the business which requires more careful man 


agement or more serious consideration. ‘There is no 
getting away from the fact that there is a vanishing 
point to profits, where merchandise is converted into 
accounts receivable and carried in excess of thirty 
days. Slow collections, or a too-liberal collection pol- 
icy, can eat up all the profits made by wise buying. 


Merchandise is bought, sold and converted into cash, 
so the money can be used in the business, and unpaid 
charge accounts, running in excess of sixty days, are 
not alone depriving the business of available capital, 
but are an actual expense to carry. 

The time has come when the value of accounts re- 
ceivable as a tangible asset is based upon the rapidity 
of turnover, and retail credit expansion will be safe 
so long as turnover ratio is maintained consistent with 
profitable business. Encouraging sales, through care- 
ful credit, keeps up volume and business is made good. 

The cash customer goes from store to store as fancy 
calls; there is no bond strong enough to hold the cus- 
tomer to one store in preference to another, unless it 
is a charge account. The cash customer, in my opin- 
ion, is the more expensive customer: she follows more 
closely the advertisements in the daily papers and will 
go to the store where she is able to procure the best 
merchandise at the cheapest price. Quality and price 
are the incentives; therefore, in order to bring the 
cash customer to the store it must be done by expen- 
sive advertising and showing of special inducements. 
On the other hand, the charge customer will continue 
to buy from a store where she has an account and 
where she has been treated fairly. She is entitled to 
excellent treatment and courteous attention at all 
times. The store, through its channels of service, can 
gradually unite her to the institution until she becomes 
a part of it, and so long as she is satisfied it will be 
difficult for a competitor to lure her away; her good- 
will and confidence in the store where she has placed 
her account will bring her back again and again, and 
a steady and sure volume of business is assured. The 
cash customer, however, must be brought back by ex- 
tensive advertising and special mark-downs; she is not 
as steady a customer and must be maintained at greater 
expense. It is my understanding that today approxi- 
mately ninety-five per’cent of American business is 
done on a credit basis, wholesale and retail. The por 
tion of that total that is classed as retail credit has 
reached tremendous proportions and is increasing rap 
idly. Two years ago a retail merchant, whose volum« 
was fifty per cent credit, considered he was doing an 
enormous credit business. Today there are depart 
ment stores in America with a credit business of eighty 
per cent and more, and specialty stores who do from 
ninety to ninety-five per cent credit. Wherever you 
look there is a steady and consistent growth. The 
are only three deparement stores in America doing a 
strictly cash business today, and it is estimated that 
over two hundred million dollars’ worth of merchan 
dise is bought each day in the United States ove 
retail counters. 

In view of all this, does it not then seem strang: 
that retail credit men, responsible for such a large pot 
tion of the total volume of retail business, should no! 
long ago have become professionalized? Is it not 
strange that credit men have lacked even a respectab!: 
opportunity to study the fundamentals of credit grant 
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The Telephone 
Typewriter 


ing? Yet this is a fact, that until four years ago no- 
where in America could a retail credit man, or one 
who sought to become a retail credit man, find even a 
textbook to give him the ground work on which t 
base the conduct of his business. Neither, until two 
years ago, could he find in America a school where 
he could learn the fundamentals affecting the exten- 
sion of retail credit. Today there are textbooks avail- 
able to the credit man and today there are at least 
three schools giving courses in granting of retail credit. 

Here then, we have first, a huge volume of credit 
business ; second, the fact that this volume is increas- 
ing; third, the fact that this business is generally 
handled with much the same confusion that has ex- 
isted in every angle of business; fourth, a lack of pro- 
But condi- 
tions are changing and today is bringing forth a de- 
mand for the professional credit man. 


fessional handling of this great volume. 


Credit properly handled is one of the greatest assets 
First, it builds trade; sec- 
ond, it builds confidence; third, it builds good-will; 


which a store can possess. 


fourth, it transforms the casual customers into steady 
patrons; fifth, it provides solid foundation for future 
growth, in place of a shaky and precarious structure 
of cut prices. 

For several years past a great deal of time and 
money have been spent in studying store management, 
and cost of selling merchandise, also the help problem, 
the delivery expense, the location of selling depart- 
ments, the window display, interior decorating, et 
cetera. It is only in recent years that the credit office 
has claimed recognition and has taken its place as one 
of the important departments of the store, and‘as such 
it requires methods of operation that are modern and 
standardized. The time has now passed when the 
credit office is looked upon as a non-producing depart- 
for retail 
throughout the country are not only striving to in- 


ment and a necessary evil, merchants 
crease their credit business with a minimum loss, but 
are also working to hold down the operating cost. This 
expense is of great importance and should be watched 


carefully and consistently. 


As I see it, the value of a credit office in the depart- 
ment store, is of value only as it increases the volume 
of that store with a corresponding increase of profit. 


The lady who buys a dress in the store is a logical 
prospect for other departments in the store carrying 
merchandise which she requires: she is a logical cus- 
tomer for the millinery department, a logical customer 
for the shoe department, in fact a logical customer 
for nearly every department. So I believe that addi- 
tional volume can be obtained not only by increasing 
the number of charge accounts, but by increasing the 
number of departments in which customers buy, and 
this can be done in the credit department by sugges- 
tion selling. I have heard it said, that you need to in- 
crease the volume of a store by only ten per cent in 
order to double the profits, providing, of course, that 
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Avoids embarrassment to 
the credit customers of 
a big New York store 


Ludwig Baumann & Company, who operate department 
stores on Eighth Avenue and in Harlem, New York City, 
= 8 their credit customers embarrassment by means of 
eletype ... the amazing device that sends typewritten 
information over telephone wires. They say: 


“When a customer applies for credit at the Harlem store 
and states that he has had a previous account, the sales- 
man immediately sends the account number over the 
Teletype to the Li hth Avenue store, where all account 
records are kept. lie then permits the customer to select 
the article desired. 


“In the meantime,a girl at the Eighth Avenue store looks 
up the record to see if the customer’s credit is O. K. If 
so, she sends back the balance on the old account, or the 
information that the account has been paid. 


“After the sale has been made, the salesman looks at the 
report from the Eighth Avenue store for the information 
he requires in making out further credit. All this hap- 
pens without the customer knowing what has been done!” 


Because Teletype transmits information in typewritten 
form, it is particularly well adapted to credit work. 
Figures and peculiar names and addresses are recorded 
oo kage that misunderstandings are impossible. As the 
sender sees what is being printed by the receiving ma- 
chine, errors in transmission seldom occur. 

Every department store and credit bureau should investi- 
gate the time and money saving possibilities of Teletype 
. .. the Telephone Typewriter. Address the Teletype 
Corporation ected orkrum-Kleinschmidt Corp’n), 


1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


[TELETYPE] 


THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 
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the rent is not increased, and without more overhead 
and additional advertising. 

The modern Credit Manager, therefore, is a factor 
in our economic business life and is here to stay, for 
as society grows in its progress, so will the responsi- 
bilities of the Credit Manager increase. He must have 
his department so well organized that he can always 
keep a watchful and jealous eye on the handling of 
the store’s patrons. The responsibility of rendering 
efficient service, and keeping customers satisfied and 
contented, demands that he be in close touch with all 
of the departments of the store. It is part of his 
business to know that the selling force is giving prompt 
and courteous attention to the friends of the house; 
that the delivery department is carrying out its part in 
a satisfactory manner to all concerned, and that the 
adjustment bureau is giving complaints its personal 
care and sincere attention. In following these details 
the Retail Credit Manager, naturally, is brought into 
close touch with the Superintendent, the Sales Man- 
ager and the Advertising Manager, and the relation 
between these individuals should be harmonious, defi- 
nite and closely related; for the Superintendent is 
vitally interested in store service, the Sales Manager 
knows that the retail store, in order to live must sell, 
and this sales-head of the organization is ever on the 
alert to find new channels as an outlet for new mer- 
chandise. The co-operation with the Advertising Man- 
ager is also very important. Business progress and 
success depend a great deal upon the harmonious 
working together of these department heads. Their 
purpose is to sell all the goods they can with the least 
possible expense and the least possible loss. The Sales 
Manager works to increase the volume of goods sold, 
and the Credit Manager strives to increase the number 
of good charge accounts, and the worth of each to his 
firm is gauged accordingly. Advertising is a potent 
factor in the business world; it is a great business 
builder. On the other hand, it is the regular customer, 
the satisfied customer, and the charge customer, if you 
please, that gives stability to the retail trade nowadays. 
Activity gives life, and well directed effort develops 
strength. In this age every winner is a worker; there- 
fore, it is my opinion that the Superintendent, the 
Sales Manager, the Advertising Manager and the 
Credit Manager, should sit in every conference held 
for sales promotion and the discussion of store poli- 
cies. This combination gives a method of operation, 
and a process of building, for scattered forces would 
be ineffective. Experience has proven that those who 
have a definite purpose and concentrate every energy 
and talent upon it are successful. This is the age of 
the specialist and concentrated forces win. 

The characteristics of the ideal Credit Manager call 
for a calm disposition. He must be approachable and 
patient-intuitive, but not inquisitive, diplomatic, sym- 
pathetic, always vigilant and have faith in mankind. 
He must keep closely in touch with his accounts and 
know when customers are approching their credit 
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limit. He must be broad enough to preclude all care- 
less extensions of credit to those not entitled to it. He 
stands between the two horns of the dilemma, yet must 
know that his firm is in business to sell goods upon 
which the year’s profits are made. If he is too con- 
servative with his credits, sales are lost with a conse- 
quent loss of the profit. Upon the other hand, if he 
extends credit unwisely, not only is the account itself 
lost with the profit upon the sale, but the original cost 
if the goods as well. 

I firmly believe that the first impressions are the 
lasting impressions, and the customer who comes to 
the Credit Office should receive at once a favor- 
able impression. The system of standardization, 
therefore, must begin here with the Credit Man, or 
is he is sometimes called, the “Credit Interviewer.” 
This man is selected with the greatest care. An in- 
terviewer must be an individual of education and re- 
finement, polished and tactful, courteous in manner 
ind gentlemanly in all his dealings, either in person or 
n writing, and showing the same courtesy and equal 
tact in his relations with those who come in contact 
‘ith him from other departments of the store. He 
must be and is a specialist in his work; he needs to 
satisfy himself concerning the applicant’s character, 
his ability and financial responsibility. The credit 
man must be more than a good judge of human nature 
ind should possess a good knowledge of general busi- 
ness conditions; he must be gifted by nature with 
more than ordinary tact, for his duties demand that 
he should judge his fellow man at two of the most 
sensitive of all points—his character and financial re- 
sponsibility. He comes in more intimate contact with 
the customer of the house than any other man—his re- 
lations are more delicate and he touches the customer 
where he is most sensitive. He must be a man who 
can handle people and reach their real selves; even 
though credit cannot be extended, the customer must 
be so handled that he will leave the Credit Office in a 
pleasant frame of mind. No two customers are alike 
and the treatment of each account will vary in pro- 
portion to the ability of the Credit Man in handling 
them. 

The Retail Credit Manager is surrounded by various 
phases of credit activities. On one side he has the 
keen responsibility of placing charge accounts on his 
books and increasing the general volume of the busi 
ness. The task begins with the application on through 
the investigation, the opening of the account, and the 
authorization of the charge purchases endeavoring al 
ways to confine these various accounts to what he con 
siders their proper limits. On the other side is that 
function of the Credit Department that has to do with 
the taking from our ledgers the dollars and cents rep 
resented by the various charges he has placed thereon 
through the medium of credit sales. There is but on 
way and through one channel that this can be accom 
plished: namely, payment of the account, and the re 
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The Credit Man and His Department 


By HARRY JEFFREY, Credit Manager, The Emporium; and President 
Associated Retail Credit Men of San Francisco, California 


Who 


average 


is the Credit Man: In the 
small 


sponsibility for deciding whom to 


retail store the re- 


trust and for caring and following 
up those whose accounts have been 
accepted will usually be found 
merged with all the other respon- 
sibilities of the business, in the 
proprietor. He is at the same time 
doing the buying, and deciding mer- 
chandising, financing and manage- 
ment problems in addition to writ- 


ng his own advertising 


It is natural therefore that the 
details involved in such a store’s 
credit affairs are not attended to 


promptly or fully. 

While it is true that the credit 
administration of a small store can 
be reduced in many respects to 
clerical routine, the responsibility 
for granting or ‘withholding credit 
at the right time, the investigation 
of applicants, and the tactful initi- 
ating of the Collection follow-up 
are all matters that call for a very 
real training and judgment, which 
even the proprietor himself many 
times lacks the time to acquire. 

The store’s proprietor if he could 
give his full attention to 

could draw to advantage 
upon his first hand knowledge of 
the people of his community. 

At the point where he realizes 
that it is going to be profitable for 
him> to employ someone to look 


credit 
work, 


after the administrations of credit 
and collection requirements, one of 
the first responsibilities he takes is 
the choosing of the man who is 
qualified for such important work. 

His selection of a credit man is 
on the that the 
store’s success involves an accurate 
knowledge of local business condi- 
tions, and the collection and exam- 
ination of the right kind of credit 
data constant intelligent 
supervision of the accounts, prompt 
collections and ingenuity in handl- 
ing delinquent customers. 


based realization 


besides 


a knowledge of the vices. 


education and background. 


an amateur. Let us 


If the qualifications for a good 


credit man were enumerated, they 


would include all of the virtues and 
He must 
have had a wide experience with 
human nature and be a master in 


its handling. 


He must regard his work as a 
profession with all that that term 


implies. A profession is a voca- 


tion which requires an excellent 


A pro- 
fessional is one who makes his liv- 
ing by his art as distinguished from 
therefore 
dignify our calling by naming it a 
profession and justify this appel- 
lation by completing our training 
and living professionally. 

The Credit Man’s judgment must 


be quick and sound. Errors in 











— 


“He might have cavered 
the shrinkage by Insurance.” 


HE could have made certain with a 
Life Insurance Trust that the 
provisions of his will would be carried 
out in full. With adequate cash 
funds instantly available, strong 
hands and keen minds would have 
taken up the task where he left off. 
What he had built would have 
remained intact. 

The establishment ofa Life Insur- 
ance Trust with a Bank or Trust Com- 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
YF ddd ddd delda 


197 CLARENDON ST. 








A SINGLE OVERSIGHT 


reduced by 187, an estate it took him a business lifetime to build 












Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON. MasSacnusErTTS 


Please send booklet, “Estate Conservation and Life Insurance Trusts.”’ 


judgment or delay in making deci- 
sions will necessarily mean losses. 
Maintain an even temperament and 
keep both feet on the ground. 
The time is past when the Credit 
Man must argue in defense of his 
own usefulness. There is no place 


for a “rubber stamp” in credit 


work. Whether the credit depart- 
ment is administered by an em- 
ployee who has grown up in a small 
store organization from the book- 
keeper’s desk or whether he is a 
full-fledged credit man in one ot 
the larger stores, he should be 
recognized by the owner as an im- 
portant unit in the store’s profit 
making organization. 

Above all, the modern credit man 
must keep an open mind, be con- 


stantly posted on local and national 


a| 








pany as your trustee is a sure and safe 
way to have your wishes carried out. 

May we send you our booklet, 
“Estate Conservation and Life In- 
surance Trusts’’? It contains in- 
teresting facts and practical sug- 


gestions for the man who is proud of 
his success and wants it to be carried 
on undiminished for the benefit of his 
dependents and beneficiaries. 
for it today. 


Send 


44444444 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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trends, read and contact all pos- 
sible. 

For the advancement of better 
credit handling, for the curbing of 
wndiscreet buying by the public, for 
the preservation of the cardinal 
virtue of keeping “out of debt,” he 
should be an educator both in his 
daily work in the store, and by 
making outside public contacts. 
Education is the remedy for many 
social and economic ills, and par- 
ticularly for those arising from the 
mishandling of credit, and is the 
strongest force in my estimation for 
obtaining cooperation. 

The development of the profes- 
sion of credit handling and the 
modern credit man is directly due 
to the immense growth of the de- 
partment and chain stores. 

Mass supervision of credits and 
collections has developed a machin- 
ery which is impersonal in_ its 
mechanism but so devised and 
maintained as to have all the ap- 
pearance to the customer of inti- 
mate personal contact. The great 
majority of complaint from the 
public arises from failure of this 
machinery to impart that personal 
touch. 

In order to maintain this elusive 
but most necessary element, it re- 
quires most careful construction 
and constant watchfulness. 

Also remember that a good credit 
man is known as such quite as 
much for the exceptions which he 
personally makes to the rules as 
for the rules which he makes, and 
the automatic machinery which he 
sets up. 

Mass supervision implies a care- 
fully planned department which 
will operate this machinery. In the 
modern department store, the 
credits and collections and accounts 
receivable are all under the author- 
ity of the Credit Manager, and in- 
volve eight principal functionings. 
In the order with which the cus- 
tomer is handled these are as fol- 
lows: 


1. New Accounts. 
. Authorizing. 
3. Billing and Posting. 
4. Collections of active accounts 
up to six months delinquency. 
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5. Collections of the accounts 
(usually being closed out) after 
six months delinquency. 

6. Bill adjustment. 

7. Account solicitation or the re- 
viewing of dormant accounts. 

8. Addressograph and form let- 
ter division. 

Subsidiary activities under direct 
control of the Credit Manager are 
Memorandum Division for the 
handling of missorts etc., changes 
of address and credit limits—and 
check authorization. 

Credit department methods are 
rapidly being standardized in each 
class of retail store by frank dis- 
cussion in their own trade organiza- 
tions or gatherings. 

Old time secrets are abolished in 
modern handling and it is almost 
universally recognized as good bus- 
iness to adopt the latest standards 
and keep improving them by con- 
stant open comparisons. 

The functioning of the large de- 
partment store organization is 
supervised by four chiefs who are 
each regarded as of equal im- 
portance namely: The Sales Man- 
ager, the Merchandise Manager, 
the General Superintendent and the 
Controller. These four men to- 
gether with the General Manager 
form a cabinet which in turn is 
answerable to a board of directors 
representing the stockholders. 

The Credit Manager is directly 
under the Controller but with full 
authority to act except in matters 
of general store policy. Each of 
the main sections in his department 
are managed by Section Managers, 
who are responsible directly to the 
Credit Manager. 

In the larger department stores, 
the Credit Manager has an as- 
sistant who is responsible for the 
detail handling in the entire depart- 
ment, leaving him free to act as the 
final arbiter in all matters pertain- 
ing to organization and customer 
contact. 

Weekly meetings should be held 
by Department Chiefs and Divi- 
sional Credit Managers at which 
there is free and frank discussion 
of the problems arising in the daily 
work and constructive criticism is 


encouraged. Suggestions for im- 
provements should be kept track of 
in the minutes of the meetings, and 
proper credit be given where due. 
It is a better policy for the Credit 
manager not to preside but to sit 
on the side lines, ready to give ad- 
vice and to free the meeting from 
any restraint. He can thus form 
a judgment of his subordinates. 
The Credit Manager should work 
for closest cooperation with other 
store departments, the interests of 
all of which are identical. The last 
analysis of the success of the work 
of all is the net profit realized. 
Every policy of the store has a 
natural bearing on or is affected 
by the credit and collection func- 
tion, including all the other serv- 
ice and merchandising functions. 
The credit and collection end of the 
store has an important opportunity 
to locate causes for errors and de- 
vise means to bring them to the at 
tention of department heads, so that 
remedies may be affected to the best 


advantage of all. Complaints are 


the most direct appraisal of the 
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Your Collections 


== = 


Detroit 


Will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The 
Merchants Credit 
Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 
RETAIL ACCOUNTS. 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organiza- 
tion owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self- 
evident. 


Rates Reasonable 
Safety Assured 


Address: 
MERCHANTS BLDG. 
206 E. Grand River Avenue 
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Annual Report of 
D. J. Woodlock, Manager-Treasurer 


Io The Officers, Directors, and Members 
of The National Retail Credit Association: 

On April 30, we closed the sixteenth year 
of our Association’s history and it is a 
pleasure to again repeat the words of pre- 
vious reports, “This year has showed con- 
tinued progress and development.” In 
fact, the year just closed was outstanding 
in accomplishments and service. 

Every feature of our program for Legis- 
lation, Education and Research showed 
progress. 

Our Service Department made great strides to- 
ward increased efficiency, standardized methods and 
unity of action, which means the Retail Merchants 
of the country have at their command the most effi- 
cient Credit Reporting Service so far devised. This 
has been brought about through the persistent efforts 
of our National Office, by a blending of the require- 
ments of the Retailer with the knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities of Reporting Service. The money and effort 
spent in promoting the Service feature of our Asso- 
ciation’s activities, has brought returns a hundred fold 
and warrant a continuance_of close contact with each 
unit of our Service Department by special bulletin 
and mail service from the National Office and personal 
visits from Field Supervisors. 

The success of Mr. A. B. Sanders this year as 
Service Field Supervisor indicates the need for addi- 
tional work of this kind. 

The possibilities of establishing at National head- 
quarters a Service Business Promotion Department 
is brought home by the success of National Secretary 
Guy H. Hulse, in developing new fields of service for 
Retail Bureaus. We believe the Bureaus affiliated with 
our Service Department have now reached that stage 
of efficiency where they should be recognized as the 
official Reporting medium of the country as regards 
reports on the character, responsibility, and paying 
habits of individual citizens. 

The promotion and installation of a Group Collec- 
tion Service, made up of the Collection Departments 
of recognized Credit organizations and Bureaus, is a 
matter we have brought to your attention many times. 
This year we have made decided progress along these 
lines and urge your enthusiastic support of this service. 

The Credit World continues to hold its place as the 
only magazine devoted exclusively to Retail Credits. 
The twelve issues of this fiscal year have been unusu- 
ally attractive, both as to appearance and quality of 
reading matter, although because of our limited cir- 
culation we have not been able to attract advertisers 
to an extent which would enable us to further develop 
our publication. 





D. J. Woodlock 


The United States Government Survey 
of Retail Credit was the outstanding 
achievement of Past President Meyer’s ad- 
ministration. Doctor W. C. Plummer of 
the Department of Commerce will make a 
preliminary report to this Convention, which 
will bring home the importance of this 
work and how as a result of the Survey, 
the Government now has in its files facts 


and figures which are of inestimable value 


We take this opportunity to express to all those 
who have made this Survey possible, our sincere 
thanks, particularly to the Department of Commerce 
of the United States and the thousands of Retailers 
who answered the questionnaire and our Local and 
Divisional Chairmen, who looked after the details. 
Government officials have complimented us time and 
time again on the enthusiasm and co-operation of our 
membership. 


Research and Statistics—This important feature 
of our National service is no longer a dream. Under 
the supervision of National Secretary Hulse, a De- 
partment has been created, the necessary filing equip- 
ment installed, and an efficient Secretary placed in 
charge. Hundreds of Reports, Trade Journals and 
Magazines are read each month, and items of interest 
clipped and filed. An elaborate system of indexes and 
cross indexes enables us to locate in a moment, infor- 
mation on almost any subject relating to Retail Credit. 
As time passes, this file increases in value as we accu- 
mulate more information. 
to all Business and Banking interests of this country. 


Legislation—Our Legislative Committee, with 
Past President George A. Lawo as Chairman, has 
done more work in connection with Bankruptcy and 
Legislative matters than was done in the previous 
fifteen years of our existence. 


Our Washington Representative—Mr. R. Preston 
Shealey, has created a contact for us in the Nation’s 
Capital, which is of great benefit and rendered val- 
uable assistance to our Legislative Committee by keep- 
ing us in touch with the progress of bills pending in 
Congress. 


Pay Prompt Education Work.—The results of the 
advertising campaign created by our Committee, 
headed by Mr. M. J. Solon, was very satisfactory and 
arrangements have been made with newspaper adver- 
tising syndicates to continue the work on a larger and 
more attractive plan. 
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Educational Study Course —Owing to the necessity 
of having our Retail Study Course complete and se- 
curing a suitable text book to tie up with the various 
lectures and studies which had been prepared by Mr. 
J. H. Edgerton, Chairman of the Education Commit- 
tee, there was a delay and our classes did not get un- 
der way when expected. However, all is now ready, 
and classes are being organized to begin in the Fall. 

Field Work.—Mr. A. B. Sanders, our Service Su- 
pervisor, spent all of his time on the road, making a 
Survey of 106 Bureaus and addressing 100 meetings. 
While the securing of members was not his primary 
object, he is responsible for 536 new members from 
the cities visited. 

Secretary Hulse and your Manager-Treasurer spent 
all the time they could spare from National Head- 
quarters in attending Conferences and important meet- 
ings in every section of the country. 

Membership—During the year 3,125 new members 
were enrolled. But we cancelled 3,247 old members, 
for a net loss of 132. The large number of cancella- 
tions was primarily due to a more rigid collection 
policy and losses in Local Associations in several large 
cities. 

Your special attention is called to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where 370 new members were enrolled against 130 
cancelled, a net gain of 240, giving Cleveland 1,001 
members ; the first time in our history that a Local 
Association reached the thousand class. 

Oakland, California, made the largest net member- 
ship gain of any city, 259—giving that city 356 mem- 
bers and placing it in the “Big Ten” class. 

Missouri still retains the lead among the States, 
with a total of 1,796 members. 

Nine new Local Associations were enrolled during 
the year. 

Finances——As Treasurer, I reproduce herewith the 
Balance Sheet and Statement of Cash Receipts and 
Disbursements of both our Working Fund and Serv- 
ice Coupon account. These figures are taken from 
the Certified Audit of Touche Niven & Company, 
Public Accountants. They speak for themselves and 
show we are in excellent financial condition, having 
$49,329.84 on Deposit and an excess of Assets over 
Liabilities of $49,758.26, as compared with $46,684.10 
last year. 

During the year we handled $137,622.86 in our 
General Fund, and $228,217.40 in our Coupon Fund, 
or a total of $365,840.26, a figure which brings home 
the growth and development of our activities and the 
increased responsibilities on your officers. 

An item of exceptional interest is the fact that in 
our working fund our Receipts were $10,498.16 more 
than our Disbursements. The Budget prepared by our 
Finance Committee, composed of S. E. Blandford, 
G. C. Driver and J. W. Mehling allowed ample appro- 
priation for all activities, but at the same time pre- 
vented extravagance and your officers made every 
effort to keep within the Budget appropriations. 


I 





STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1929. 


RECEIPTS OF INCOME: 








Membership Dues ...$8 7,144.86 
Com mission—Coupons ‘ 17,437.00 
Phat and Sale of Supplies. .. 13,797,78 
Collection Books—New 4-Point. 2,054.00 
Pay Promptly Campaign ........... 735.98 
Traveling Expenses ‘ 647.74 
Accounts Receivable—Tracing De- 
partment Fees pace 578.95 
Collections Due Clients . 577.28 
Interest ...... 400.00 
Overpayments Not Refunded 183.27 
Commissions—Collections 109.70 
Miscellaneous 968.02 
J)ISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries $36,223.99 
Printing Credit World 17,569.47 
Printing: 
Rosters ; $1,232.75 
Service Bulletins, etc. 8,116.12 
Books ' . 1,494.19 
Other ... 1,074.11 
——_—_——_—_- 11,937.17 
Convention Expense 3,591.65 
Traveling Expenses 6,802.02 
Washington Representative 4,088.76 
Postage—General 3,813.97 
Coupons—Postage, Printing, etc 3,215.50 
Stationery and Office — 2,999.00 
Rent ‘ 2,970.00 
Membership “Expense 1,949.44 
Legal and Auditing 1,710.00 
Postage—Credit World 1,614.41 
Educational Committee . 1,490.43 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,387.42 
Committee Expenses 20.0.0... 1,347.02 
President's Office Expenses 1,158.72 
1928 President's Office Expenses... 1,200.00 
Service Charge—Coupon Account.. 1,000.00 
Tracing Bape ............... 934.04 
Four Point Systems ....... spina 1,225.84 
Collections Due Clients. .............. 580.08 
Service Department Metal Signs........ 689.56 
Credit Bureau Management ................. 570.33 
EE eae 519.72 
I cireaieeseretic na ndaneeaca had annette 503.04 
Insurance ond Surety Bonds ........... 357.22 
Furniture and Fixtures ,.... 246.20 
Accounts Receivable: 
Association Dues. ........ 207.35 
Service Dept. Dues... 215.10 
Tracing Department .. 3.00 
425.45 
Petty Cash ..... pacientes 200.00 
Service Department Committee 121.51 
Printing Coupons 76.38 
Interest and Discount 75.26 
Certificates of Indebtedness 
Redeemed 60.00 
Inter-Relations Committee 33.61 
Conference Expense ..... 21.14 
Pay Promptly Campaign ... 3.25 
Supplies for Resale. 169.44 
Overpayments Refunded 2.50 
Magazine Subscriptions 201.15 
Mats ers 10.32 
Freight and Segoe ae 86.08 
Photographs one eee 186.65 
ee 10.79 
Miscellaneous 316.64 
Ice 37.50 
Miscellaneous Small Expenses ...... 403.76 
——_—_—— 


$124,634.57 


$114,136.41 


—_—__—— 
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EXCESS OF RECEIPTS OVER 


DISBURSEMENTS. .....W.......... 10,498.16 
CASH IN BANKS AND ON 

HAND APRIL 30, 1928................ 12,988.29 
CASH IN BANK APRIL 30, 1929 23,486.45 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
COUPON ACCOUNT 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1929. 


BALANCE APRIL 30, 1929.0... 19,469.11 
RECEIPTS: 
Proceeds from Sale of Coupons: 
281,360 GD $65 inccercecceeccssseveneeee-.$ 182,884.00 
65,960 @ ED aieeeiaaeaes 23,086.00 
400 @ 2.00 .......... initia 800.00 
$206,770.00 


Coupons sold prior to May 1, 1928 764.00 


$207,524.00 





ADD: 
Overpayments Not Refunded 25.80 
Overpayments To Be Refunded 1,188.49 
208.748.29 
$228,217 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Coupons Redeemed .......... 201,201.25 
Overpayments Refunded 1,372.76 
—————_ $202.574.01 
BALANCE APRIL 30, 1929 $ 25.643.39 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
APRIL 30, 1929 


ASSETS 
CASH: 
Working Fuad —......... $23,686.45 
(Cash in Bank)......... 23,486.45 
(Petty Cash on Hand) 200.00 
Coupon Account ..00.....- La 25,643.39 
— cnn $49,329.84 
DEPOSIT—U. S. POST OFFICE ag 196.79 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 
Membership dues .................. . 18,495.46 
Coupons .............. ene 
Advertising and ‘supplies eevee 
aE MOOT 750.00 
___ $24,717.46 
INVENTORY OF SUPPLIES FOR RESALE 2,758.12 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND 
yt |. = 5,331.79 
Less reserve for depreciation ...... 2,412.90 
_—__ 2,918.89 
$79,921.10 
LIABILITIES 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE ...................... 241.45 
CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTED- 
see 480.00 
RESERVE FOR OUTSTANDING 
tt en eee 29,441.39 
—_—_—_—_— $30,162.84 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities 
before Provision for Unearned 
Membership Dues ................. = 49,758.26 
$79,921.10 





NOTE: The liability at April 30, 1929, on account of un- 
earned membership dues, for which no provision has been made 
in the above statement amounted to $45,528.66. 


Turn to page 36, please 
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“Retail Credit 


Practice” 


The Latest and Best Book 
Covering Every Angle 
of Retail Credit 


Seven hundred members of the 
N.R.C.A. have purchased this book 
and all agree it should be on the desk 
of every Retail Credit Manager. 


The authors, John T. Bartlett and 
Charles M. Reed, explain in a simple 
and interesting way present day 
methods for increasing efficiency, 
eliminating loss and promoting in- 
creased sales. 


The Price is $4.00 per Copy 


Order from 


National Retail 
Credit Association 


Equitable Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. 
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Our Mutual Obligations 


(Continued from page 16) 

On the other hand, have you ever been anxiously 
awaiting a Bureau report that you might deliver a 
good-sized sale to a very impatient custemer? Per- 
haps you were in doubt whether this particular cus- 
tomer should have credit or not and a great deal de- 
pended on the report you expected to receive, especi- 
ally from one of the larger department stores gwen 
by your customer as a reference. Suddenly you re- 
ceive a telephone call and the report is given. But 
the store in whose report you are interested has failed 
to report to the Bureau this particular day because 
one of the employees was away due to illness, and being 
unusually busy during their anniversary sale, the credit 
department of that particular store could not report 
back that day. We will omit the explosion that fol- 
lowed, for credit men are supposed to be tactful and 
even-tempered and lots of other nice things, but that 
is something which happens quite often. One of the 
popular indoor sports is to sit back with a holier-than- 
thou expression and say, “The smaller stores need to 
be educated to the importance of co-operating along 
this line.” The larger stores are just as guilty of this 
particular weakness. The small stores have no corner 
on this neglected obligation. 

Let us regulate our office routine and educate 
enough people in our office that the information re- 
quired may flow freely and properly each day even 
though someone may be absent from duty. There are 
some whose information is never late and what some 
stores are able to accomplish we should all try to equal. 

Undoubtedly you all have, at some time, received a 
written report or a telephone report or even a lunch- 
eon clearance relating to some customer’s account and 
in the course of the next three or more months for 
some reason another report is received on the same 
party. You find, however, that the two reports have 
not enough in common with each other to be on speak- 
ing terms. The information on the second report be- 
ing extremely contradictory to the first. Surely there 
can be little if any excuse for such a thing to happen. 
Of course if one is careless or hurriedly writes up re- 
ports without troubling to make proper analysis of the 
account, probably the reports will not be comparable at 
any time. Such reports certainly do not reflect credit 
to any credit manager or any part of his department 
and, in a very short time, may cause other credit de- 
partment managers to lose confidence in reports com- 
ing from his office. 


If you will permit a suggestion that has proven al- 
most infallible in correcting the above and saved hours 
of time each week to the credit department, such a 
suggestion is offered herewith. 

Procure a small stamp about an inch and a half 
square and made with spaces to fill in the exact in- 
formation given to the Association. The margin of 
your ledger sheet is large enough to carry such a 





stamp, including the data given. Then when asked 
for a second report on some customer, you need go no 
farther back for the re-check than the rubber stamp 
previously placed on your ledger. Such information 
as the date of opening the account, high credit and 
paying habits up to the time of previous report are 
readily available. You need then only bring the report 
up to date and will not have to re-analyze the whole 
account and run chances of error. Of course you 
should again use your stamp and copy the newer re- 
port on your ledger. A sample impression of the 
stamp referred to will be found on the reverse side 
of the code report mentioned before that may be found 
at the secretary’s desk. 

Now one final point and that is the discussion .of 
derogatory information with your applicant. Not often 
but occasionally some thoughtless credit manager or 
assistant gives the name of the store from which in- 
formation, is received and thus causes considerable 
unnecessary grief to the party furnishing the report. 

Of course it is pure thoughtlessness and is not done 
intentionally, but this does not relieve the situation. 

Let us all watch our step more closely. Let us all 
work together, each performing as nearly 100% as 
possible. Let us all fulfill our obligations and not ex- 
pect more than we give. 

In recapitulation, remember : To secure a proper ap- 
plication, giving attention to any facts that may be 
used by your Bureau for antecedent information. 

To organize a bulletin service for the reporting of 
closed, re-opened or refused accounts. 

To organize and properly support a No-Name Let- 
ter Club. 

To promptly report daily credit information back 
to your Bureau. 

Bear this in mind, while this paper deals solely with 
necessary credit department details, it is not intended 
to create the impressjon that details alone can develop 
the perfect credit manager or credit department, but 
one who is carelessly neglectful of details can never 
reach that goal to which we should all aspire. 





Credit as a Selling Device 


(Continued from page 14) 

Keep in mind that the customer comes in contact 
with many other departments and in case of trouble 
is often confused as to the proper course of pro- 
cedure. Be glad to help the customer in such cases 
if you can, but direct them to the proper place or 
party. 

After a customer is attracted, conviction is of neces- 
sity, perpetual. Slackness or error in one instance 
may nullify many services previously rendered. 

In other words, do not operate you Credit Depart- 
ment in a stilted routine manner. Ret ember you are 
dealing with human beings, and that they cannot be 
handled with cold formality. Study salesmanship and 
use it always. 











Ne bao 
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The Credit Man and His 
Department 


(Continued from page 30) 


service that a store can possibly 
have. They are an invaluable 
search light on the dark corners 
where inefficiency hides. 

Regarding the collecting of ac- 
counts, it is my firm conviction that 
an attitude of courteous dignity on 
the part of the collection depart- 
ment should be maintained. I have 
never felt that the demand for 
money should be accompanied by 
apology. A good customer will 
realize that after having obtained 
the best in service and merchandise, 
his or her only come-back is to pay 
the bill within a reasonable time, 
and will not as a rule resent the 
devices of the firm with whom he 
or she is doing business, to ac- 
complish that end. 

The tests of efficiency for a good 


Credit Man and his department are- 


in line with his duties namely: 

A. How much does he lose in 
bad debts. 

B. Is he within normal figures in 
total cost of running his depart- 
ment ? 

C. How many prospective cus- 
tomers does he turn away from all 
future sales? 

D. How many present customers 
does he lose? 

I firmly believe that it is not only 
the duty but the salvation of every 
Credit Manager to cooperate in 
every way with the local credit 
bureau and its collection depart- 
ment. These indispensable services 
can only be made effective use of 
by the clearing of all information 
affecting the Customer’s credit 
standing in the community and the 
centering of all undesirable ac- 
counts for final collection pro- 
cedure. The Bureaus do not create 
information, they are only the in- 
struments for its dissemination. 
They cannot hope to function or 
survive without the aid of each and 
every credit department. 

The Credit Manager should 
maintain a cheerful attitude in his 


contact with the public and the de- 
partment. Morale in the depart- 
ment is vital to its success, and the 
human element should be consider- 
ed in all his dealings with subordi- 
nates to that end. 


The value of a smile and word 
of encouragement cannot be es- 
timated in sordid money. 


After all, a Credit Manager can 
only direct, inspire, educate, cor- 
rect and guide his organization. 
The vast detail of present day 
handling must be accomplished 
solely by loyal and enthusiastic sub- 
ordinates, who are thoroughly sold 
on their chief—their house and 
their jobs. 


And lastly, there must ever be in 
the minds of the credit man and his 
department a mental picture or vis- 
ualization of the ideals toward 
which they are struggling; their 
proper placement in present day 
organization, the perfection of their 
work and methods—the smooth and 
happy handling of their individual 
contacts to the end that the buy- 
ing public and the best interests of 
their house may be served. 


It is well to contemplate Zim- 
merman’s law of Compensation : 


“The universe pays every man in his 
own coin; if you smile, it smiles upon 
you in return; if you frown, you will be 
frowned at; if you sing, you will be in- 
vited into gay company; if you think, 
you will be entertained by thinkers; and 
if you love the world and earnestly seek 
for the good that is therein, you will be 
surrounded by loving friends, and nature 
will pour into your lap the treasures of 
the earth. Censure, criticise and hate, 
and you will be censured, criticised and 
hated by your fellow man. 


“Every seed brings forth after its kind. 
Mistrust begets mistrust, and confidence 
begets confidence, kindness begets kind- 
ness, love begets love. Resist and you 
will be resisted. To meet the aggressive 
assault every entity rises up rigid and 
impenetrable—while yonder mountain of 
granite melts and floats away on the 
bosom of the river of love.” 


Classified Column 
POSITION WANTED 


Young man, 26; graduate Vander- 
bilt University Law School; two 
years active legal practice in Tennes- 
see; knowledge and experience in 
office management, credit and col- 
lections; industrial banking and small 
loans. Box H, c/o The Credit 
World. 


POSITION WANTED 


Credit man, 38 years old. Eighteen 
years with present connection seeks 
larger field. Enjoys reputation low 
losses, increased volume and satisfied 
management. Wire H. E. Cook, 
c/o Meyer’s, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Chicago 
Collections 


Should be sent to the 


Credit Service 
Corporation 


Collection Department of 

the Chicago Credit Bureau, 

Inc., and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


The Official Credit Reporting 
Service of the 


Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Chicago 


35 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, III. 


Telephone, Randolph 2400 
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Responsibilities of the Retail 
Credit Manager 


(Continued from page 28) 


sult of his efforts in this matter of collection will de- 
termine in each and every instance the success or fail- 
ure of that particular transaction as a whole, for no 
sale is complete until the merchandise is paid for. In 
considering this phase there are two points to think 
of : 
First, he wants to collect these accounts promptly ; 
second, not only does he want prompt collection, but 
at the same time he must retain the good-will of the 
customer if possible. As character is one of the de- 
ciding factors in all retail credit granting, then also is 
character, honesty and integrity a basis of all collec- 
tions and the ability to appeal to these elements of hu- 
man nature is one of the greatest assets a collection 
manager can have. The prompt sending of bills at a 
definite time each month will in most cases bring re- 
sults. When accounts become delinquent it is neces- 
sary to call attention to terms by writing. Courtesy 
and an endeavor to impress the debtor with a desire 
to maintain friendly and pleasant relations are the gov- 
erning thoughts in this correspondence. Failing in col- 
lection by letter, a telephone and store collector are 
brought into play and in some cases the sending of a 
telegram will bring results. Only in extreme cases and 
only after all other methods have failed should out- 
side agencies be employed in collection work. When 
it is necessary to take drastic measures, one should act 
with promptness and decision, for slow and bad ac- 
counts do not improve with age. 
In the foregoing you have listened to my opinions 
concerning the responsibilities of the Retail Credit 
Manager. These opinions can be placed under the fol- 
lowing twelve headings : 
Supporting a community credit policy. 
Distribution of merchandise through the retailer. 
Stabilizing and safeguarding credit. 
Encouraging credit as an economic business 
builder. 
Making credit extension a profession. 
Eliminating competition in terms. 
Encouraging selective charge accounts. 
Increasing sales by suggestion selling. 
Co-operation between the Superintendent, the 
Sales Manager, the Advertising Manager and the 
Credit Manager. 
Standardization of credit methods. 
Ability to judge character and financial responsi- 
bility. 

12. Prompt collection policy. 

In my closing remarks, I wish to give you the fol- 
lowing definition of credit which was taught to me 
years ago: “Credit as an asset is worth all the yellow 
gold of the mines to the man who has earned it and 
means to retain it. It is as sensitive to destruction as 


the most delicate film or watch spring, and injured 
credit may be compared with a broken piece of porce- 
lain: you may put it together again and it may seem 
as good as of old, but the cracks are there and you 
cannot forget that it has been broken.” 


Developing a Composite Mind 
(Continued from page 19) 


couple of nights when you get home, it is well worth 
it. You are learning how the other fellow devotes 
himself to the same work that you do. 


In other words, if you will stick to the idea of 
building up a composite mind in your sub-division of 
service in business, you will only increase your effici- 
ency, your effectiveness and, incidentally, your own 
value to your organization. Try to show them that 
there is such a thing as your helping them. Get a 
better relation all down the line and a better co- 
ordination. In other words, get the composite mind 
and then you will be rendering a real service. 


Annual Report of 
D. J. Woodlock, Mgr.-Treas. 


(Continued from page 33) 


Appreciation 


Your Manager-Treasurer feels the very successful 
year just closed is due to the wholehearted co-opera- 
tion he received from the Officers, Directors, Com- 
mittees, and members of the Association, and particu- 
larly to the loyalty and sincerity of every member of 
our Service Department, upon whom rests the respon- 
sibility of promoting National interests in their com- 


munities. 


President Hewitt kept in constant touch with the 
National Office and his advice and counsel, as well as 
untiring ability to work and get results, is largely re- 
sponsible for our accomplishments. 

Secretary Guy H. Hulse, worked faithfully and well, 
relieving your Manager of many important details 
and assisting our Officers and Committees in their in- 
dividual work. The harmony of thought and in- 
creased activity of our Service Department is due to 
his efforts. 

Mr. M. G. Roemer, our Auditor and Office Man- 
ager, and all the employees of the National Office are 
faithful and efficient in the discharge of their duties. ” 


D. J. Wooptock. 

















